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During your vacation remember 


THE PERRY PICTURE 


With best wishes for a restful vacation, we are 
Very truly yours, THE PERRY PICTURES CoO.,, 
Malden — Boston — New York. 








in Arithmetic. 
A BOOK FOR EACH SCHOOL YEAR. Price, 25 cts. each book. 


Heartily endorsed by prominent educators, Some special features. Elementary treatment of mary tepics in the 
Much work in Mensuration and comparison of magnitudes and geometric forms, 
a marked degree. Educators will do well to examine these 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons 


Books II, 111, 1V, V, VI, VII, VIL. 


TNHE most notable publication of the time for teaching Number, I 
lower grades, The same subjects recurring with more difficult examples from grade to grade. 


Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry in the higher grades, These books will develop “thought power” in 


books. >. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents each. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 








READING MADE EASY ror TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


“RATIONAL METHOD IN READING.” 


| Primer, 36 cents ; First Reader, 36 cents; Second Reader, 
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44 cents; 


ty Prof. E. G. WARD, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y-, e ‘ 
and Mrs. E. K. WARNER. Third Reader (in press). Manual, 36 cents, 
An Original Presentation of Sight and Sound Work that Leads Rapidly to Independent and Intelligent Reading. 
“TI can commend unyqualifiedly to teachers the‘ Rational Method in Reading,’ by Kdw. G 
Ward. It is in absolute accord with what [ understand to bea true psychology. Where | have 
seen it used it has produced able and intelligent readers and good spellers, and it has done this in 
a surprisingly short time.” ANDREW THOMAS Smitu, Prof. of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa. 


UBLISHED : 
HAZEN’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The First and Second Books of Observation, Thought, and Expression. 
W. Hazen. Book I., 32 cents; Book II., 60 cents. 

These books aim to aid the child to form the habit of correct expression. They teach him 
first to see things, or to acquire ideas, then to think, or to compare his ideas, and finally to express 
most helpfal and most interesting his judgment upon them, The simple principles developed in the First Book are made the foun 
bright and melodious, suitable for all occasions. dation for the more complete work of the second. Excellent training is given in language and 
bers 1, 4, 5, and 10 now ready. Others in preparation. composition work. 


‘* | believe most thoroughly in the efficacy of this method, During the first year of school 


the pupil acquires a printed vocabulary of about four thousand words, nearly ten times as many 
Thoughtful reading and good expression 


as he would acquire by the word and sentence method. 
R. J. CONDON, Supt. Schools, Everett, Mass. 


THE SILVER SONG SERIES. 


They are issued in pam- 


are not sacrificed. 


RECENTLY 1 


By M. 


These books are intelligently and carefully graded. 


phlet form, one for each grade, and at the low price of 12 cents each. 

The aim of this series is to supply in each of the numbers just that material which will be 
in the designated school grade or grades. The songs are 
All the best composers are represented, Num- 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. | 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
Se The Short Line Between 

BOSTON 4n» 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AnD 





BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, |° 


And All Canadian Points. 


. ° > Yee }} 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on ati 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
(ien. Pass, Agt., Boston, MASS 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD AND OTHERS. 











Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PusLisHinc Co.,, 





2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Planetary Pencil Pointer 





Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 










Circulars 

7 ; ‘ Free. 
Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 











Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co.,, 


2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





....- GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 


For Unshaded VER 


TICAL WRITING. 
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Josern Gott” ee SOSERH Gt rmSePH GILLOTT’S 

<a COF FICIAL PEN } —- we A <———$< ARROWHEAD PEN ) 
_ . Je iol N2.106Z 





1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


Samples and Classification ¢ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


1066, REGISTRY. 





1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
ircular sent on Application. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 
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NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF Epucarion in book form. We have at 
last found j st the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 


’ 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
UR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s -ubscription to the JOURNAL 


cents ad litiona’ to cover cost of postage and 


packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 


subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 





Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to qualli- 


ticatior 


SOPERINTENDENTS 


is and fitness of candidates. 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
AtviIn F. Pgasg, 


I 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale. 


One of the best Commercial Colleges 
in Massachusetts is offered for sale on 
very reasonable terms. It has a large 
patronage, there being no similar school 
within fourteen miles. The school and 
its furniture will be sold separately. 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Property for Sale. 
A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 
Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 

Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 

This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 





SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 
Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 


Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


y NI a] 
PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By 8. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti mn of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. AvuGspure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.”” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 centa. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Traming in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. ‘ 


Price, 


Training School, Providence, R. 1.| 





TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton, Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- 
sand, Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problenis, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel co The ‘* Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. ; 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Hxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durrte! D, 

Mary Situmman, Bette St. Joun Pear- 


son, and Aspire M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


ip 


EXERCISES sn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Wintnror. 


Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 





These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 








CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 





KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
New York. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . ... ° 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 “a 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of threé or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ” 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), e e 
Both papers to one address, e e ° 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St. - - - ° ° ° ° 








PANDORA'S BON. 





BY JOHN TROLAND, 





Life comes to some, like her of mythic lore, 
Bedecked with all the charms the gods bestow; 
Who, yet, within her treasure-casket bore 
All human ills,—with only Hope below. 


And wise is he who early trains his eye 

To quick discernment ’twixt the false and true; 
Prometheus-like, to read the hidden lie, 

Nor dally fondly with the outward view. 


But wiser he, who, being once deceived 
By hidden ill that outward promised fair, 
As quickly scans what yet may be retrieved, 
And finds in Hope a refuge from Despair. 








One listening in the clover fields can hear 
The mower whet his scythe; and far away, 
’er lowlands odorous with the new-mown hay, 
The rattle of the reaper sharp and clear. 
Across the reedy stretches of the mere 
The grazing horses send their greeting neigh: 
While, ’mid the silences throughout the day, 
The locust’s sharp staccato stabs the ear. 
Dim shimmering in the heat the violet hills 
Call to us vaguely from a realm of dreams; 
And trom the meadow’s smooth meandering streams 
Come mufied murmurs of the distant mills ; 
From upland wheat fields, as his barns he fills, 
We hear the farmer calling to his teams. 
—‘* Summer Sounds,” by Lloyd Mifflin. 


CONCERNING LIBRARIES. 
BY DR. C. C, ROUNDS, 

rom travel one brings back what he carries out 
with him, but enriched and enlarged. Yet many aim 
to see merely what others have seen and what is 
named in the guide hooks. Knowing nothing of the 
history of the lands they traverse, they come back 
with remembrance of landscapes, of cities, of rivers, 
in nowise more memorable to them than those which 
they have seen at home; knowing nothing of art, they 
wearisomely travel through miles of galleries. 

The artist goes abroad to study the works of the 
masters: the economist, to study the working of 
economic laws in 
different peoples. Scholars know the resources of 
vreat libraries; these are not advertised by the tourist 
agencies, and many who might delight in them pass 
them by. 

The libraries of individual teachers and of their 
schools are of necessity in most cases very limited. 
lor those who can only read books through, this may 
he well: but “beware of the man of one book”; he is 
narrow, he may be a fool. Very few have within 
reach collections of books which ean fairly represent 
the thought of the world, and these are of use only to 
those who know how to hunt the truth through many 
hooks. The teacher ought to be a lover of books, and 
an expert in the use of them, and among the many 
advantages of travel at home and abroad, it would 
seem that his own special interest should not be 
passed hy. 

All teachers know that the Biblioteque Nationale 
in Paris is one of the greatest libraries in the world, 
if not the greatest. It would profit teachers visiting 
Paris with the ability to read French with facility 


the institutions and the lives of 


to spend some time in the study of, and study in, this 
collection of books. It is easy of access; the great 
reading-room is near the door by which one enters 
This room, immense, magnificent, 
There 


from the court. 
is a fit introduction to such a treasure house. 
are certain forms to be observed, but these are soon 
mastered. ‘The hundreds of volumes of catalogues 
are at hand, so arranged that it is easy to consult 
them. One selects a desk, enters upon a paper fur- 
nished him the designation of the books desired and 
the number of his desk. ‘Then to his place among 
more than 500 for a day’s work. Just across the cor- 
ridor is a room where an excellent lunch at a moder- 
ate price is promptly served. All the arrangements 
are made for the studious. 

The service in the National leaves something to be 
desired, Calling for three books one day, they came 
in about these times: the first in fifteen minutes, the 
second in thirty, the third in forty-five. The third 
hook I wanted day after day, and the time of service 
remained about the same. This is a contrast with 
the service at the new National library in Washing- 
ton, one of the most beautiful buildings in the world, 
certainly the most beautiful and perfect library build- 
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ing, in which varied and careful testing showed only 
six minutes required to obtain any book. But this 
was built and organized in the full light of the latest 
advances in library economy, and it has been only 
within about a quarter of a century that a serious 
attempt has been made in architecture to secure in 
buildings of any kind a perfect adaptation to their 
special uses. The library of St. Genevieve in Paris, 
built in 1850, was not the best model that could have 
heen found for the new public library in Boston. 

The time of waiting at the National library can be 
pleasantly and profitably occupied with the reviews 
or the books at hand. The walls are lined with book- 
cases, filled with books for reference, which can be 
consulted freely 

The librarv of St. Genevieve, near the Pantheon, 
‘s a noble collection, but its hours, 10 to 3, do not 
make it of the same value as a working place as 1s 
the National, open every day, Sundays included, from 
9 to 6. 

The library of the Musie Pedagogique, Rue Gay 
Lussac, must not be passed by. It is seattered 
through the rooms of a building not adapted for its 


uses; it deserves better housing. It is the Teacher’s 


Library of Paris, and is especially pedagogic. I 
have never seen another like it. Books can be drawn 
from it under certain conditions, and some books 
wanted are likely to be out, I have found. ‘The 
morning is the best time to visit it, for the tables are 
likely to be crowded in the afternoon, especially on 
‘Thursdays, the school holiday. 

The library of the University, in the Sorbonne, is 
of great value, though much smaller than the 
National library, even somewhat smaller than St. 
Genevieve. It has been made public only a few 
years. It is less known and less frequented than the 
others named, 

There are a few other free libraries, and many ac 
cessible only to certain classes or associations. 

The out-of-door libraries must not be neglected- 
the bookstalls on the quais and all over Paris—nor 
the bookshops, often in the oddest quarters. Al- 
most universally books, even the most valuable, are 
published unbound. It looks very strange to an 
American, on entering the world-famous publishing 
houses, like Hachette, Alean, Delagrave, Armand 
(‘olere, and the rest to see the shelves piled with 
volumes in paper. As a result of this mode of pub- 
lication, valuable books can often be picked up at very 
Volumes thus bought, then put into 
bindings at one and one-half franes 


low prices. 
good library 
each—binding is cheap here—make goodly souvenirs 
of travel. There is no duty on books in foreign 
languages. And often old books thus found are of 
more real value than the new. 

But these must be taken ‘ton the fly.” A friend 
showed me last evening two beautiful little volumes 
of La Bruyere, printed more than eighty years ago, 
elegantly half bound in parchment, which he picked 
up ata bookstall, where he had never found anything 
before, for five cents a volume. In several cases | re- 
gret exceedingly the inability to find the next day 
books which I had left. 
pher who said that he was sorriest for the good times 


Ile was a practical philoso- 


he hadn’t had. 
The English say 
with libraries than is England. 


that Irrance is better supplied 
Of this I do not 
know, but I have very pleasant library associations 
with England. Some years ago I applied to the 
secretary at) the British Museum for 


With the courtesy which I have 


permission to 
read in the library. 
found always in Mneland, he stopped his work to con- 
verse. “We usually give tickets good for three days. 
| will give you one for a week. But you will come 
to England again. Ilave you acquaintances in Lon- 
don?” “Now” “Bring me, then, a letter from your 
minister or consul, and [T can give you a card of ad 
mission for life.” A few days later [ presented a 
note from the United States minister. | have Why 
ecard of admission to the reading-room of the British 
Museum, good for life. 

circular room, 


This reading-room, an immense 


presents 80,000) volumes for free consultation. 
There are the great volumes of the catalogue, row on 
row. ‘There is less formality than in Paris. Seleet- 
ing your book, you fill out the book slip, giving the 


number of your desk, and pass it in. In a few min- 


utes the book is laid quietly by your side. You do 
not have to listen, among a crowd, as is often the case 
in America, for your name to be called. And thus, 


for so long as one pleases, he has ut ¢ mmand one of 
the greatest collections of books in the world. 
The reading-room of the new library of Columbia 


University in New York—-gift of President Low in 


memory of his father—is most suggestive of any | 
have ever seen of the reading-room of the British 
Museum: and the Columbia University library should 
be named as one of the best organized and adminis 
tered. 

But the best for the last. Ten vears ago | saw 


Oxford fora day. I vowed that if I ever had a long 
vacation, | would give a goodly portion of it to Oxford; 
the time came at last when the wish could be gratified. 

The Bodlean library is one of the greatest. I was 


shown one day the little room in the cathedral church 
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in which the Bodlean began. If this growth in such 
time, what will the library at the close of the next 
century be? 

In the reading-room of the Bodlean—camera it is 
called —20,000 volumes are arranged for ready refer- 
The selections are made with reference to the 
of university students. The catalogues of 


ence, 
wants 
the library are at hand in cases so arranged as to 
render them easily used. One is supplied at his desk 
with pens, ink, and paper. On the hook slip is 
printed, “If it requires more than fifteen minutes to 
obtain a book, please notify the librarian.” Service 
Is prompt. 

Having got around you the books whieh you need, 
you can go on for months, if you wish; if the same 
hooks are wanted for the next day, they will be set 
aside for your use, instead of being returned to the 
library to be drawn again. The reom is open from 
a.m. to lO p.m. 

As this is one of the six or seven libraries in Kng- 
land to which a copy of every book must be sent on 
publication, the list of English books is | very com- 
plete. 

The rules require introduction from a resident 
master of arts. <A general letter of introduction 
from an educational authority in the United States 
<ufficed for me. On leaving, after some weeks, | 
asked the librarian how teachers from the United 
States, strangers in Oxford, could be admitted to the 
use of the library. “They will be admitted on bring- 
ing a letter from the University extension office in 
Oxford.’ 


records, and that is an admission for life.” 


was the reply. “Your name is on our 


This would be a simple matter. One would obtain 
a general letter of introduction from some one whose 
position would be recognized abroad, as a state super- 
infendent of publie instruction, or the superintend- 
ent of a large city, or the president of a college. On 
presenting this at the University extension office on 
High street, in Oxford, no doubt the requisite letter 
to the librarian at the Radelyf library (or camera) 
would be given. | 

There are advantages in going to England on the 
first trip abroad. There is less shock from foreign 
customs when these are not complicated with the 
difficulties of a foreign language. The vacation time 
of our teachers is vacation time at Oxford, and rooms 
can be obtained at a verv moderate pri e, with or with- 
out meals, and meanwhile the Wilberforee Temper- 
ance hotel will furnish a good home. The place and 
the country around are full of historical associations 
of the deepest interest to all of Knelish race or Kne- 
lish speceh, . 

Oxford itself eannot be described. The beauties 
of its colleges and gardens parks we would call 
them—of the trees and the shrubbery. of the 
meadows and the river, must be seen and felt. “I 
want aturf like that. | wish to see the man who 
made that turf,’ said a visitor. “Well, vou can’t see 


him easily; he has been dead four hundred years. 


“5 


li takes time for the best things to grow. 

A morning in the library; lunch; an afternoon of 
Oxford, its book stores—libraries in themselves—its 
heauties and associations: dinner: at 


evening in the 
library; then the sleep of the just after a day well 
filled; and so on for day after day for the time ap 
pointed—if one knows a mire delightful place or 
way In whieh to spend a vaeation or a goodly portion 
of it, T would like to know it too: T have never 
Found if 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS.*—(/1.) 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 

Joshua took Uy) his abode in the Mdgcumbe man- 
sion so to better do his work. 

He was a handsome youth, nearly twenty years old, 
with bright beaming eyes, a slight but compact form, 
and brown curls that came to his shoulders.  Ilis 
London life had given him a confidence in himself, 
and in his manner there was a grace and poise flavored 
with a becoming dash of dittidence 

\ man who ean do things well should assume a 
modesty, even if he has it not. 


do not talk 


leave tlie to thre man who ean do noth 


*Copyright, 1899 


If you can write well, 


ing else. If you can paint, let your work speak for 
you. , 
Joshua Reynolds was young, but he was an arts 
in diplomacy. His talent, his miodesty, his youth, 
his beauty, won the hearts of the entire Kdgceumbe 
household. 

He painted portraits of the whole family; and of 
course all the visitors were called upon to admire not 
only the pictures, but the painter as well. 

A studio was opened in one of Lord Kdgeumbe’s 
buildings at Plymouth, and he painted portraits of 
all the great folks thereabout. 

On Christmas day, 1746, Rey. Samuel Reynolds 
died, but before his death he fully realized that one 
of his children was well on the way to fame and 
fortune. 

The care of the broken family now devolyed on 
Joshua, but his income was several times as much as 
his father had ever earned, and his responsibilities 
were carried lightly. 

While at the house of Lord Edgeumbe, Reynolds 
had met young Commodore Weppel. In 1749 
Keppel was placed in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, with orders to clean the seas of the Barbary 
pirates. Keppel invited teynolds to joim him on 
hoard the “Centurian” as his guest. 

Gladly he accepted, and they sailed away for the 
Orient with cabin stocked with good things, and 
enough brushes, paints, palettes, canvasses, and 
easels to last several painters a lifetime. 

It was three years before Reynolds came back to 
Plymouth. He had visited Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Port Mahon, and Minorea. At the two last named 
places there were British garrisons, and Reynolds set 
to work making portfaits of the officers. Tor this he 
was so well paid that he decided to visit Italy instead 
of voyaging further with his friend Keppel. 

Ile then journeyed on to Naples, Rome, Venice, 
Pisa, and Florence, stopping in each city for several 
months, immersing himself in the art atmosphere of 
the place. Returning to Rome, he remained there 
two years, studying and copying the works of Raphael, 
Angelo, ‘Titian, and other masters. Occasionally he 
sold his copies of masterpieces, and by strict economy 
managed to live in a fair degree of comfort. 

Rome is the hottest place in the summer and the 
coldest in winter of which [L know. An average 
lialian house has a damp and chill in winter which 
clutches the tourist and makes him long for home 
and native land. Imagine a New England farmhouse 
in March with only a small dishpan of coals to warm 
it, and vou have Rome in winter. 

Rome with its fever in summer and rheumatism 
and pneumonia in winter has sent many an artist to 
limbus. Joshua Reynolds escaped the damp of: the 
Vatican with nothing worse than a deafness that 
caused him to carry an ear trumpet for the rest of 
his life. 

But now he was back at Plymouth. 
cumbe looked over the work he brought and called 


Lord Kdg- 


into the ear trumpet that a man who could paint like 


that was a fool to remain in a country town—he 


should go to London and vanquish all such alleged 
artists as Hudson. 

Keppel listed rotten back to Mngland, and he and 
Mdgcumbe arranged that Reynolds should piteh his 
tent in the heart of artistic London. So a handsome 
suit of apartments was secured in St. Martin’s lane. 

The first work undertaken seems to have been that 
full leneth portrait of Commodore Keppel. The pie 
ture shows the commodore standing on a rocky shore, 
issuing orders to unseen hosts. ‘There is an energy, 
dash, and heroism pictured in the work that at once 
caught the eye of the publie. 

“Ilave you seen Keppel’s portrait?” asked dg 
cumbe of every one he met. 

Invitations were sent out to call at Joshua Rey 
nolds’ studio and see “Keppel.” ‘here were a aood 
many pictures displayed there, but “Keppel” was 
placed in a small room, set apart, rightly foeused, 
properly draped, and lighted only by candles, that 
stood in silver candlesticks, and which were solemnly 
snuffed by a detailed marine, six foot three, in red 
coat, with a formidable hanger at his side. Only a 
few persons were admitted at a time, and on entering 
the room all you saw was the valiant form of the 


doughty commodore, the sea-miust in his face and the 
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wild winds blowing his locks. The big marine on 
cuard in the shadow added the last realistic touch, 
and gentlemen visitors removed their hats and the 
ladies talked in whispers—they all expected Keppel 
to speak and they wished to hear what he would say. 

It isa great thing to paint a beautiful picture, but 
tis a more difficult feat to hypnotize the public into 
accepting the fact. 

The live Keppel was pointed out on the street as 
the man who had had his picture taken. 

Now people do not have portraits taken simply be- 
cause they want portraits painted—they want these 
portraits shown and admired. 

To have Reynolds paint your portrait might prove 
a repetition of the Keppel—who knows! 

Sitters came, and a secretary in livery took thei 
names and made appointments, as they do to-day in 
the office of a prosperous dentist. 

Joshua Reynolds was young and strong and he 
worked while it was called the day. Tle worked from 
sunrise until sundown. 

That first year in London he produced one hundred 
and twenty portraits, besides painting various other 
pictures. This he could not have done without the 
assistance ofa most loyal helper. 

This helper was Guiseppe Marchi. 

There are half a dozen biographies of Reynolds, 
and from Boswell, Wapole, and Burney, Gossipers in 
Ordinary, we have vivid glimpses into his life and 
habits. Then we have his own journal, and hun- 
dreds of letters; but nowhere do we get a frank state- 
ment of the assistance rendered him by Guiseppe 
Marehi. 

When Reynolds was in Rome, aged twenty-one, he 
fell in with a tatterdemalion, who proffered his ser- 
vices as guide. Rome is full of such specimens 
and the type is one that has not changed in five hun- 
dred years. 

Revnolds tossed the lad a copper, and the ragged 
one showed his fine white teeth in a gladsome erin 
and proffered information. Tle clung to the visitor 
all that afternoon, and the next morning when Rey- 
nolds started out with his sketching outfit, the 
youngster was sitting on his doorstep. So they fared 
forth, Guiseppe carrying the kit. 

Reynolds knew but little Italian—the boy taught 
him more. The lad knew every corner of Rome, and 
was deep in the history of the ternal City all he 
knew was Rome. 

Joshua taught the youngster to sketch, and after 
the first few days there in) Rome, Joshua rigged 
(Guiseppe up an easel, and where went Joshua there 
also went Guiseppe. 

Joshua got a bit ashamed of his partner's attire 
and bought him better rannent. 

When Reynolds left Rome on his homeward mareh, 
there, too, tagged the faithful Guiseppe. 

After several) months they reached Lyons, and 
Joshua counted his money. There was only enough 
[tO pas his fair I) the diligence to Paris, with a few 
frances over for food. Ile told Guiseppe that he 
could not take him farther, and emptying his pockets 
of all his coppers, and giving him his best silk hand- 
kerchief and a sketching outfit, they cried down each 
other's backs, kissed each other on both cheeks in the 
lialian fashion, and parted. 

It took eight days to reach Paris by the diligence, 
and Joshua only vot through by stopping one day 
and bartering a picture for sindry loaves of necessary 
bread . 

But he had friends in Paris, influential friends. 
\nd when he reached the home of these influential 
friends, there on the curbstone sat Guiseppe awaiting 
his coming, with the silk handkerchief knotted loosely 
about his neck! 

(ruiseppe had thrown away the painting kit and 
walked the three hundred miles in eight days, beg- 
ving or stealing the food he needed by the way. 

When Joshua Reynolds opened his studio in St. 
Martin’s lane his faithful helper was Cuiseppe 
Marchi. 


rust as well, 


(ruiseppe painted just as Joshua did, and 


When sitters came Guiseppe was only a valet—he 
cleaned the brushes, polished the knives, ran fou 
water, and hovered near to do his master’s bidding 
Ife was the only person allowed in the model-room. 


ind all the time he was there his keen eves made a 
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Listening 
heard 


correct and proper estimate of the sitter. 
to no conversation, seeing nothing, he vet 
everything, and nothing escaped his glance. 

When the sitting, which occupied exactly an hour, 
Was over Guiseppe took the picture into another room 
and filled in the background and drapery just as he 
knew it should be. 

“Marchi does not sign and date the portraits, but 
the Garrick. And “Little 
Burney” treading on thinner ice once remarked, “If 


he does all rest,” said 
Sir Joshua ever embraces a fair sitter and imprints 
upon her forehead a chaste kiss, Tam sure Guiseppe 
Marchi will never tell!” 

It is too late to accuse Sir Joshua Reynolds of in 
gratitude towards Guiseppe—he was grateful, and 
once referred to Marchi as “an angel sent from God 
to help me do my work.” But he paid Marchi valet’s 
wages and treated him as a servant. Possibly this 
was the part of expedience, for had Marchi ever gotten 
it into his head that he could paint as well as Sir 
Joshua, he would have been worthless as a helper. 

lor forty years they were never separated. 

Cotton disposes of Guiseppe Marchi by saving, 
“Ile was a clever colorist, but ineapable of doing in- 
dependent work.” Cotton might, however, have told 
the whole simple truth, and that was that Marchi 
was hands, feet, eves, and ears for his master, and 
without his help Sir Joshua could never have at- 
tained the fame and fortune which he did. 





“On long, serene midsummer days, 
Of ripening fruit and yellow grain, 
How sweetly, by dim woodland ways, 
Or tangled hedge or leafy lane, 
Fair wild rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with heart of gold.” 








AN APOLOGY FOR THER 
UNIVERSITY. 


AMERICAN 


BY PRESIDENT DAVID 8S. 
Leland Stanford Jr. 


| Abstract of address before the N. E. A. | 


JORDAN, 


University, 


We are told in certain quarters that we are suffering 
from “over’’ education—the masses have too much higher 
The difficulty arises from a misuse of terms. 
the training of memory, rather 
that is 
meant. The critics have in mind the starveling colleges 
of their youth, rather than the well-organized institutions 


education. 
It is ‘misfit’? education 
than the developing of power to think and act 


of to-day—Harvard, Cornell, the state universities of the West. 

The trend of higher education has steadily been in the 
direction of greater usefulness and greater practicality, 
That a 
few college graduates are unable to use their knowledge 
They are the exceptions. As a rule, such 


aiming to meet the needs of all men everywhere. 


is but natural. 
men everywhere stand at the front. 

The work of the old college was not related to life or 
action, or even to the foundations of scholarship» Its 
value lay in the feeling of superiority engendered by the 
degree conferred. For the degree, not for stores of intel- 
lectual power, men went to college. 
had its justification. With mental friction came mental} 
The spirit of comradery, or mutual help, 


To spend four of the formative years 


Even such a course 


keenness. 
counted for much. 
of life under such conditions had a moral reflex on char- 
But to the sericus student it was disheartening. 
American college of the English 
Speaking of the English schools, an Oxford man 


acter. 
The 
models. 
has said, “Our men are not scholars; 
The digs, the grinds, and the pedants are not 
scholars; neither are the But the 
university of the present draws its inspiration from a 


past copied 
our scholars are 
not men.” 
athletes. American 
different source, the stronger and deeper currents of Ger- 
The sacred tripos of learning—Latin, 
the 
‘constructive in- 


man scholarship. 
Greek, mathematics 
university ideal expressed in the words 
dividuality,” which has to do not with the ideal man, but 


has been superseded by new 


with the individual man as created, each with his own 
divine gift of personality. 

It is said that the college is for the average man, the 
university for the exceptional one. The distinction does 
not exist. The university is an extension of the college. 
The successful college points to the university. The col- 
lege is doubtless a temporary feature of our educational 
system, but many of our colleges find to-day an assured 
beside our universities. Brown, Amherst, Wil- 
Bryn Mawr give the best and broadest training 
: Harvard and Cornell do no 


place 
liams, 
their finances will permit. 
The best and richest of the colleges will 
the others will fall back to their 


more in kind. 
become universities; 
place as academies. 

The college of the past dealt chiefly with record and 


Be ee 


tradition. Its life was.a period of restful growth, not of 
fearful struggle for heightened power. To-day the uni- 
versity is alert to all the problems of social and political 
development, and it brings its students into close relation 
with these problems. Our institutions of higher educa- 
tion have kept pace with our needs. The graduate of 
Harvard thirty years ago has a training barely sufficient 
to enter its freshmen class to-day. The great universities 
have awakened to their public duty. Their hands are in 
all public affairs. The changes which these institutions 
have undergone in the past thirty years have not been 
brought about by outside criticism, but by inside growth, 
by knowing and meeting the needs of the times. 

The American university serves the republic in many 
ways. It intensifies individual force and effort; the col- 
lege-bred physician, lawyer, engineer have a recognized 
value. The university brings its students face to face 
It brings them 
into relation with men and women who shall mould the 


future. 


with great thoughts and great problems. 


It promotes the “fellow feeling of free spirits,” 
The 
Higher education 
breaks up the masses, draws forth the living man from 
the multitude. The old education accentuated the in- 
equalities of men. The new education points the way to 
every student, from the highest to the lowest, to that 
training which makes for the highest power. 

Finally, the greatest value of the university’s work lies 
in its moral training. There is nothing good in a man’s 
work unless he is himself good. Its teaching is not by 
precept and sermons, but by practice and in its life. It 


the influence picked men exert upon each other. 
university makes for true democracy. 


must show to the student what goodness is when lived. 
The promote piety and virtue’ by 
machine Students will not moral or 
1eligious by enforced attendance upon church or prayer 
meeting. The contagion of high thought, of noble pur- 
pose, of lofty deed must do the work. Let the university 
give to the student a message to speak to others, and 
when he leaves its walls you need not fear for him: not 
the world, nor the flesh, nor the devil! 


university cannot 


fashion. be made 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT MORGAN FITZPATRICK, TENNKESSER. 


IN ITS RELATION TO THE 


HIGHER LIFE, 


THE SCHOOL 





BY N. C. SCHAEFFER, 


State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 


KE. A.] 


means 


{Abstract of address before the N. 
America roast 


I accept the remark as 


Carlyle sneeringly said that 
turkey every day for everybody. 
an acknowledgment that the American people are better 
England, and rejoice in the fact that 


fitted, or, at least, helped to fit, 


fed than those of 
the school has so fully 
our people for developing and utilizing the resources of 
the new world: and yet Carlyle was right in hinting that 
is a life higher than that which turns upon what 
The Great Teacher did not 
the that bread, for he the 
bench; but when he told the that 
bread alone, he clearly pointed to 


there 
we eat, and drink, and wear. 


despise arts win worked at 


carpenter's tempter 
man shall not live by 
a higher life which rests upon the other as a basis, and 
their destined 


and women to 


By increasing the earning 


which alone can lift men 
place as lords of creation. 
power of the individual, the school lays the foundation 
upon which rest the higher activities of the soul, for it is 
a mockery to speak of culture and education to a people 
whose vital energies are exhausted in the struggle for 
bread. 

I know of no language sufficiently strong to condemn 
the spirit of the professor who, when he had demon- 
strated a new theorem in higher mathematics, exclaimed, 


“Now, that is true, and, thank God, nobody can use it.’’ 


Knowledge does not gain in value as its usefulness 
diminishes. On the other hand, education should aim at 
something higher than utility.. If it does not aim at de- 
veloping the ability to enjoy the things of the higher 
life, it cannot be too severely condemned. 

The school takes the first step in promoting this higher 
life when it makes the pupil think. “Teach men to think 
and you make them discontented,” says the opponent of 
universal education, Who would not sooner be a Soc- 
rates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied, an intelligent man 
discontented and seeking to better his condition than an 
ignoramus contented with little knows 
nothing of the jovs of the higher life. It is the province 
of the school not merely to fit the pupil better for bread- 
winning and to increase his earning power, but to pre- 
pare him to think the best thoughts of the best men as 
enshrined in literature, to see and think God's thoughts 


because he 


us they are embodied and expressed in all creation, to en- 
joy the things of the mind, to appreciate the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, to live the life of thought, and 
faith, and hope, and love. In this direction lies the mis- 
sion of the school in its relation to the higher life. 


THE CHICAGO JAIL SCHOOL, 


BY MARY E, FITZGERALD, 


The jail school of Chicago is a living testimony to 
the good the Woman’s Club is doing in every direc- 
lion. 

Some one saw what a beneficial influence a few 
weeks or a few days of cheerful environment might 
have on the boys awaiting trial, and the jail school 
came like an inspiration, 

"A call for the teacher, Miss Flood, brought her, 
and we were taken through groups of men into a 
cheerful room, with groups of sboys sitting talking 
confidentially together, four or five playing checkers, 
and many reading. 

The room was very long, the windows barred of 
ictures, among them a 


The piano was 


course, the walls hung with 
most beautifully framed Madonna. 
draped with a flag and a beautiful patm ina jardinere 
added to the attractiveness of the room. 


There are sometimes as many as sixty pupils, and 
but examination 


hook« ase 


then again fifteen or sixteen. An 
of the 
hooks, but all the magazines and daily papers, which 


The teacher showed 


revealed singularly inappropriate 
are eagerly read, are supplied. 
sa serap book made up of clippings selected by the 
hovs. Poetry, as in every scrap book, was the most 
conspicuous feature; it was evidently selected with a 
The 


were chosen to 


view to pleasing the taste of the teacher. 
articles were excellent, and if 
please Miss Flood, many showed their individuality, 


While looking over the papers they must have kept 


Wan 


in view Miss Flood’s request and necessarily read 
something instructive or amusing. 

School was ealled to order and the session began 
with a little ethical sermon delivered in a most 


natural, sisterly way: just as a nice girl would talk to 
a dear little brother. 
and attentively, and the two public school teachers 
This sisterly 


The boys listened respect fully 


present received a nice little lesson also. 
attitude was preserved thoughout the whole session; 
nothing further from the school teacher attitude can 
he thought of. 

The bovs ranged 
hair, the others looked like Pommy 


from ten to seventeen: two of 
them had. sleek 
Traddles, 


shoes and stockings were numerous, but all had clean 


whose hair never would lie down. ‘Torn 


and faces. 
oldest boy had the gentlemanly self-confident 


Ie passed the 


wants of the 


hands 
The 
air of the model pupil of any reom 
and slates, 
At intervals a guard came to the 


and attended to the 


hooks 
others. door and 


called 


This created no stir 


out some boy who was wanted by the judge 


at all, nor did his re-appearance 
seem to interest them. 
Thev sat at 


ranged according to thé grade the teacher had placed 


long tables, on benches, and were ar 
them in; a busier set of pupils never delighted the eye 
of the teacher. 

had the most winning smile; one which 
and 


One boy 
would have made him adored by his teachers, 
vet somehow gave him the look of one of whom we 
My friend 


was a bov in love with his teacher, at which 


say “he is not quite right.” remarked 
that he 


the teacher smiled, and said perhaps that was so, since 
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this was his third time here. His writing was beau- 


tiful. and he answered all questions in such a pretty 
way that we were quite charmed with him, 
‘The session closed with gymnastics, which the 


model boy and another of equal size. named Ken- 


nedy. led. The straightening up of the heads and 


lors, the military air, and the way the oldest in- 
habitant of three weeks or so put the others right, 
was amusing, and pathetie, too. ‘The hearty enjoy- 
ment of the noise of marching, which all boys love 


shoul 


and which the teacher wisely did not attempt to re- 
strain. was delightful. One boy accidentally, or 
Kennedy’s heel, at 

the look of a 
The teacher re- 


maybe purposely, stepped on 
whieh he turned around, and with 
demon stamped on the boy's foot. 
proved him, and it seemed as if an argument was 
ahout to ensue, but Miss Flood simply said, “That's 
enough,” and peace Was restored. 

As the boys came down the line facing the plat- 
form. Kennedy and the model walking together, 
something seemed to disturb the former's serenity, 
complained to the teacher of being “teased 


and he « | 
Upon which the polite, neat, use- 


hy his companion. 


fil model turned ferociously upon him with 
“Al-h-h-h! what’s the matter with you! its you 
teasing me, if there’s any teasing. War 


that’s : 
seemed imminent, and [ felt pale, but my companion, 
who was playing a march, laughed heartily at some 
hovs behind the combatants who were enjoying the 
situation immensely, and who were imitating their 
superiors, one savine to the other, “Now don’t you 
tease me, mind.’ and going through an exaggerated 
series of westures indicative of what the result would 
be if he did. 

The Jaueh seemed to clear the air, the boys all 
joined in and even Nennedy’s face relaxed; the mareh 
Was resumed as if nothing had happened. The 
teacher seemed in nowise disturbed, 

There was no attempt at discipline and yet the order 
Many of the bovs, indeed all of them, 
) their public school training. 


Was good. 
showed the effeet of 
One or two of the bovs looked intelligent, but the 
maoritv of faces were woefully weak. The sehool is 
the only one of its kind in the world, | believe. 

Qt course many suggestions are offered. Some 
one suggested paper and seissors. but the teacher 
laughed when she told us this. “Why, we must ex 
amine them to see if they have anything they could 
commit any damage with, before they come in. Even 
anail is contraband: they might use it to serateh out 
each others eves. Many of these children are smoul- 
dering volcanoes. The boy vou admire so much has 
a worse temper than WKennedys. Generally they are 
as vou see them, but anything is Hable to happen.” 

(fentleness seemed to be the marked characteristic 
of the scehool No orders, only requests: no harsh 


rione or action to indicate that she 


! 
tones: nota looks « 


even knew they were criminals. We might well COP) 


that feature of the school, Tlow many of us treat 
disorderly children like outcasts, and keep a sus- 
picious eve upon them, even when they are disposed 
1 be eood, 


There is no course of instruction. The teacher 
finds out as well as she can where thes left. off their 
We had ex- 


pected to see a lot of caged animals: we saw just nice 


education, and begins at that point. 


hovs, plaving., reading, sitting with ehin in) hand 
listening to each other's stories: nothing hardened 
about any of them, and as susceptible to a smile or a 
friendly word as the best bovs in the world. 

The teacher ina jail school must be born, not 
nade: she must he young enough to be companion 
] 


able, pretty enough to please the bovs, tactful enough 


to keep them at peace with each other, wise enough to 
know what to do in an emergency, and self-possessed 
enough never t lose her head w hatever happens; and 
all these qualifications and more are represented in 
the present teacher.—-School and Tlome Edueation. 


Woman's world is getting more and more interest 
Ing from oa public standpoint May Wright Sewell, 

brilliant American club woman, was eleeted presi 
dent of the International Couneil of Women for a 
term of five in London recently. There were 
Re rep tative women from twenty-two countries 
mn the International Couneil and the honor was the 
ereatest that could be conferred by club women, 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. 





Chicago high school teachers recommend the following 

books for a course in English in the high schools:- 
FIRST YEAR. 

September to December, John Burroughs’ “Sharp 
Eyes” and ‘Rooftrees.” 

January, Macaulay’s letters and Chesterfield’s ‘Letters 
to His Son.” 

February and March, short stories, ‘The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” “The Great Stone Face,” “Rab and His 
lriends,” “The Gold Bug,” ‘Silas Marner,” “The Tale of 
Two Cities,” “Ivanhoe,” ‘‘Woodstock,” “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” and “The Spy.” 

April to June, “‘The Merchant of Venice.”’ 

SECOND YEAR. 

September, “The Sketch Book.” 

October and November, Franklin’s autobiography, 
“The Alhambra,” ‘‘The Conquest of Granada,’’ Macau- 
lay’s “Clive,” ‘“‘Hastings,” or “Frederic.” 

December, “Enoch Arden,” “Sohrab and Rustum,”’ 
“The Lady of the Lake” or ‘‘Marmion.” 

January, “The Deserted Village,” and “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.”’ 

February and March, Webster’s “Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions,” Phillips’ ‘‘Toussaint l’Ouverture,’’ Macaulay’s 
“Speeches on Reform and Copyright,” ‘‘Webster vs. 
Hayne.” 

April to June, ‘Julius Caesar.” , 

THIRD YEAR. 

September to December, “Idyls of the King,” and 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Prologue.”’ 

January to March, ‘‘Macbeth,”’ 

April, Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ and Macaulay's “Essay on 
Milton.”’ 

May and June, Milton’s poems. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

September, Macaulay’s “Dryden,” and “Palamon and 
Arcite,”” Macaulay's ‘‘Addison and the Spectator,’ John- 
son’s “Pope” and “Essay on Criticism,’ Macaulay's 
“Johnson,”’ Johnson's ‘‘Rasselas,’’ and “Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” 

October and November, Burke’s “Conciliation.” 

December, Burns’ poems, 

January to March, Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Burns, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Browning,” “The Princess,” 
“Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
“Crown of Wild Olive.” 

April to June, ‘“‘Hamlet.”’ 


Emerson’s “Essays,” 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(1.) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Massachusetts; Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
Frank MeMurry, New York; kK. T. Pieree, California; 
N.C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania: I. HL. Seerley, Lowa. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The work of the normal school means more than 
teaching subjects: more than the developing of the 
character. It means the teaching of subjeets that 
thev in turn may be taught; the development of ehay- 
acter that it in turn may be transfigured into char 
acter; such a preparation for life that it in turn may 
prepare others to enter fully, readily, and righteously 
into their environment. 

The facultv is the soul of the institution. Its 
members should be superior men and women. 

Character stands first in the hierarchy of quatlifiea 
tions. ‘There are two fundamental elements in it 
force and power. Force is an inherent executive 
element. Some persons have great force in the ad- 
ministration of affairs: when they are through, they 
are forgotten. Some persons administer affairs with 
power; when they are through, they still live in the 
minds and hearts of those with whom they came in 
eontact. A man of strong character is one who has 
hoth force and power. Force is evolved in putting 
forth his determinations. Power is the soul in his 
actions: power is mind and heart. 

Teaching ability is the ability to adapt self and sub- 
ject to the pupil, to inspire to thought, and feeling, 
and action. 


Scholarship is the reserve power of everv great 
teacher. It commands respect. It is fertility of 
mind. A liberal edueation, special preparation for 
the particular lines of work to be perf rmed. peda 
gosical training, with a keen insicht into the fun 
Hon ol the normal school, ar Indispensabl qualifies 
Lions 


Culture gives tone to the entire being. It acts as a 
tonic in all we do, It is the development of the finer 
self. It comes from wide scholarship—a liberal edu- 
cation baptized by the spirit of the individual. 

A professional spirit and professional ethics should 
characterize every member of a faculty. It is that 
spirit and ethies that binds all parts of an institution 
together and makes it one grand force for good. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY_ THE EDITOR, 


“Ham,” “a bone,” Hamburg, Petersham, Hamp- 
shire, Buckingham, Bellingham, Nettingham, Ded- 
ham, Wareham. 

“ Wick, ” “an abode,” Warwick, Hardwick. 

“ By,” “an abode,” “Ashby. 

“Stret,” “Strat, “street,” Stratford. 

“Fleet,” “a stream,’’ Wellfleet. 

“Linn,” * a pool,” Dublin, Lynn, Lincoln, Berlin, 

“ Well,” “source of a stream,” Wellfleet. 

Ford,” “an arm of the sea,” Oxford, Medford; 
Bradford. 

* Or,” “shore or bank of a river,” Bangor. 

“ Den,” “a wooded valley,” Malden, Linden. 

In America these names often have no significance. 

Find geographical names illustrating each of the 





following : — 

Names ending in “mark,” Denmark, Chilmark, 
etc., signify “a boundary.” 

Ending in “dam,” Rotterdam, Amsterdam, ete., 
signify “an embankment.” 

Ending in “ werp,” “a wharf,” Antwerp. 

“Gar” or “ghar,” “ a grotto,” Trafalgar. 

* Minster,” a “ monastery,” Westminster. 

“Staple” or “stable,” “a market,” Barnstable, 
Dunstable. 

“Ing,” “sons of,” Erving, Reading. 

“Polis,” “city,” Minneapolis, Copperopolis. 

* Don,” a“ hill fort,’? London, Mendon. 

“Car,” a fortress,” Carlisle. 

“Burg,” “ borough,” “ bury,” “ burgh,” an “ earth 
work ” or “a fortified town,” Pittsburg, Edinburgh, 
Middleborough, Northborough, Marlboro. 

“Worth,” ‘an enclosure,’ Tamworth, Somers- 
worth. 

* Beth” or “elth,”’ “house,” Bethel, house of God: 
Bethany, house of dates ; Bethlehem, house of bread ; 
Bethsaida, house of fish; Bethfoge, house of figs. 








“NO SICH HOSS.” 


Hon. John R. Kirk, examiner of schools for the 
University of Missouri, received a letter from a school 
board asking for a teacher to fill requirements stated 
in the following language: 

(1) We want a first-class woman. 

(2) She must teach arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
bookkeeping, physiology, and Latin. 

(3) We want a woman of successful experience and 
sound scholarship. 

(4) She must be a good disciplinarian, 

(5) She must be about twenty-five or twenty-six 
years old. 

(6) She must discipline by personal influence. 

(7) She must be agreeable to work with. 

(8) While teaching she must control seventy-five 
high school girls and boys. 

(9) Salary, $60 per month. 

Mr. Kirk answered by a story: 

\ man asked a horse dealer to purchase for him a 
horse, the horse to be bright hav. sixteen hands high, 
weleht 1.000 pounds, arched neck. mild-eve, thin 
nostrils, flat legs, trotting record three minutes, pac 
Ing record under three minutes, and of gentle disposi 
tion, so the children could drive him: price, $100. 

he horse dealer’s answer was: “But, mister, there 
If there was, he’d feteh  fift, 
Missouri School Journal. 


hain’t no sich hoses 


times the money.’- 
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VEGETABLE PARASITES. We have in our woods several clandestine parasites, 
— some of which have beautiful flowers. Among these 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. are the Gerardias, the large yellow or purple flowers of 
Parasites are plants which, during a part or the ty, 
whole of their existence, meanly prey upon other Wy be 


plants or animals. The name of them, if the fungi 
are included, is legion. But even excluding these, 
there is a host of predatory hangers-on, degenerate 
members of aristocratic families. For the creature 
that lives without work, at another’s expense, steal- 
ing its sustenance, and virtually lying about it by 





Fig.3 Gerardia. 


which delight us in August. ‘Che yellow species, of 
which there are several, are found mostly in open 





Fig 1. Dodder. woods, and are often thronged by bees. ‘These, in 
flaunting itself abroad as good and pure, is a being to seeking the’ nectar, perforate the corollas, and thus 
dodge their duty as pollen-bearers. Perhaps a para- 


despise, whether it be animal or plant. 
site deserves to be thus burglarized. Bees are said 


The grip of some of these creatures is eventual 
death to its host. The term “host” is used in a purely 
technical sense. No cards of invitation are issued, 
by which the dodder feeds on golden-rod. It is a 
seedling after its father’s heart. Beginning in the 
earth, it after a time cuts off all connection with the 
soil, and twines its wire-like stems about some neigh- 
boring shrub or herb. Henceforth it gives itself no 
further trouble, but lets the other plant work, and 
grows fat at its expense. It seems to say, “Here is a 


never to resort to this trick unless the flowers. as in 
the similar case of petunias, or the wild balsam, are 
very abundant. Should they from any cause be less 
in number, the visits are made again in a legitimate 
way, by the front door. This in Gerardia seems easy 
enough of access, and one cannot imagine why it is 
not used. Take flowers like the closed*gentian. and 
we can readily understand why the corolla should be 
punctured, 


as ; ; » © Bu ‘eturn fr a rather wide digressi 
well-to-do citizen; V’Il make him support me.” So mut to return from a rather wide digression. 


the young dodder produces suckers, which closely ad- ther foliaccous parasite 


here to the victim. It never produces leaves, the are the Comandra, the 
lazy sycophant, for that would require superfluous cow-wheat, the painted- 
energy; indeed, it has no chlorophyll. Yet this dod- 
der, contemptible as it is in habit, ean claim relation- 
ship with the proud and flaunting morning glory. 
The dodders in this country do little harm, but in 


cup, and the wild indigo. 
Any one familiar with the 
processes of botany will 
recall that all these 
Kurape one species is very destructive to flax. ven blacken in drying. ‘This 
here we think that, like all acknowledged evils, they 
will bear a little police attention; they may become 
possible torments to the horticulturist, who has of 


is one feature in” the 
diagnosis, of — parasitism, 
not unfailing, but pre 
such already enough and to spare. 

Of parasites with green leaves, the Christmas 
mistletoe is an example. The true Viscum does not 
occur in this country, but we have nearly related 


sumptive. By the term 
clandestine parasites, we 
try to indicate in lan- 
vuage the fact that these 


la plants partly sustain 
/ || themselves and partly 
steal from underground 


ihe juices of other plants. 


\ | | ’ 
Sy “} . The question is one 
NE fe os merely as to the enormity 
A\) , 








\ \. of the crime; whether it 1s 

URS ) nobler to be an out-and 

i. Fig. 4. Comandra. out pickpocket or a_pil- 
EN ferer in the dark. 

cae | Botanists of to-day classity a very large number of 








anaail 
‘i / 
] ‘ ZX r 9 
or wo ’ 
AY } J z (4 
am Qo 1 
4 ) rs \ 6 a . 
Fig. 2. American Mistletoe, P y C 2) y 
ail ; aa 9 > (b= 
senera with similar habits. ‘The mistletoe has quite Ne -, 
° : . P . . { AVY 
an extensive literature, for fact and legend have in- ( i iy T 
vested it with historic interest. Popular opinion to 7 \N'\ 4K SE 
the contrarv notwithstanding, it is found most often \ S AA 
on other trees than the oak, as, for instance, t he Nf Mek 
: ' iP s A. Ak 
apple. Indeed, it has been surmised by some that the Xt i 
crafty Druid priests transplanted it from some com 
mon to their saer dtree. This would be a mere little 
innocent trick if it should confirm the faith of the — 
wavering and bring him to the fold I‘he seed of | 
mistletoe is sticky. and adhesive to any surface upon some patrician, many humble, and some descendant 
i> CLM | } iil a ] | | ) | . ‘ hrs | 
whi hy 11 loalor 1% rhap {he ancrents regarded it is of thre hourgeol hi 1] att far} | 
fact that it never touched the earth. the proud and independent WKalmia and Rhododer 


sacred from the 


AR Aa etn eee ; equa o 


plants which live on decaying matter as saprophytes. 
Here again we have genera of many diverse famities, 


dron, and the modest mayflower and andromeda, 
vields also the pale, ghost-like Indian pipe, the pine- 
sap, and the pine-drops. Every one knows the first 
of these, with its pure white stem, flower, and leaves, 

in habit so fungoid. 'The broom-rape family afford 
other instances of parasitic plants without green 
foliage, the leaves reduced to functionless scales. 
The beech drops is the best known of these. It is 
parasitic on the roots of beech trees, and at first sight 





Fig. 6. Indian Pipe. 


has no beauty. Closer investigation, however, shows 
the corolla to be extremely pretty. Aphyllon, or 
caneer-root, is much showier. Among orchids we 
find still other saprophytes, like the curious coral- 


ty roots. Some of the finest we 


As ever saw were near Bridal Veil 
AY ind falls in Franeonia. ‘The mere 
{ thought of them recalls those 
‘ [4 wild, birdless woods, the deep, 
S NG q) damp, and exquisite mosses, 
S\ V V4, , and the rush of the cool water 
SW AY | under the firs. We seem to 
i % || scent the aroma of spruce and 

| A birch. 
I VY Any account of parasites, 
) lhowever brief, would be es- 
\) AA teemed unsatisfactory that 
Us LY omitted mention of the extraor- 
: E NK Ly dinarvy Rafllesia of Sumatra. 
BY OT, a. OS It was named after Sir Stamford 
2 Rafiles. It consists of a single 
iy. 7. Coral-root. huge flower, nine feet in circum- 


ference and many pounds weight, directly parasitic, 

thout stem or leaves, on a species of Cissus. It is 
of a livid color, unattractive to the eye, and of most 
rable odor. It is, in consequence, visited by 
carrion inseets. much as is our wild carrion flower 
the smilax herbacea. 

Nature resorts to odd expedients { ‘or the accom- 
plishment of an end. It is not always by gorgeous or 
nleasing colors that fertilization is aided. Deceptive 
resemblanees—as in Parnassus grass, and offensive 
effluvia, as just shown, may be the advertising agents 
wandering. and not too fastidious, insects. 


; 
1¢ 


THIS AND THAT. 

Kigchteen American women bear the title of princess in 
Italy. Russia, and other continental countries, where 
princesses are plentiful. 

“1 S. of Dale.” the popular author of ‘“Guernsdale,” is 
a prosperous lawyer in Boston. Mr. Stimson, for that is 
his name. has reached a high place at the Bay state bar, 
and has long passed that point where he looks to his pen 
for his support. 

Burns from early youth was subject to extraordinary 
fits of dejection. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing a long novel, entitled 

Eleanor.” 

F. Hopkinson Smith is one of the largest lighthouse 
huilders in the country. 

\ ctatne of Tom Hughes was recently unveiled at 
Rugby. the Archbishop of Canterbury officiating at the 
ceremony 

liamlin Garland and Israel Zangwill haye become the 
closest possible chums, They sailed from this country 


together for Europe, and are traveling companton dur 


ing the summer 
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Educational Intelligence 


Mr. Boyden will continue “Nature Study in Gram- 
inar Grades” in issue of September U1. 

It is rumered that Dr. Ellis, late of the Collins 
\ericultural College, Colorado, and formerly super 
intendent at Hanmulton, Ohio, is in the lead for the 
superintendeney at Cincinnati. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe is the hero of the 
hour in Germany. The one hundred and fiftieth an 
niversary of his birth is to be celelfrated on August 28, 
magnificence never before at 


1899, on a seale of 


tempted in memory of any other layman. 


Ohio is as proud as she is pleased with the choice 
ef O. T. Corson as president of the N. BE. A. Eduea 
tors in public and private schools, in rural schools, and 
and statesmen, editors and 


universities. clerevmen 


merchants treat the choice as a great honor to the 


state. as popular in) Ohio as a cool day in 


\ueust, 


Allin all, no educational document of greater value 
has appeared in a long time than the Report of the 
Committes on College Entrance Requirements by the 
N. KE. 


Secure @ COD ly 


A. in connection with the Los Angeles meeting. 


all means. It is much more satis 


factory. so far as it vy es, than thre “Report of the Com- 
mittee of Pen,” though, in the nature of the ease. it 
will not have omuch weight or influence. 

Walter Hf. Page, who has made such a suecess of thre 


Atlantic Monthly, has yone to New York. 


’ where ly 
will have an important position with the allied houses 


of Harper & Brothers and the D ubleday & MeClur 
Company Few men of his vears have approached 
lim as a successful director of the literary affairs of a 
publishing house Boston meet with eat los 

3) : Perry, who succeeds hin 1nd thre editorship of the 


Atlantic, is a graduate of Williams, 1881, and his suc- 
cess as a professor of English in Williams and Prinee- 
ton and as an author have led to his selection for this 
Important position, 


THE JUKES- EDWARDS CONTRAST. 

The attention of the readers of the Journal of du- 
cation is once more called to the fact that, beginning 
with the second issue in September, Mr. Winship will 
publish weekly a chapter in the great study of the con- 
trast between 1,200 of the Jukes family and 1,100 of 
the descendants of Jonathan Edwards. This has 
heen a prominent feature of his highly appreciated 
lecture “Rascals and Saints.” The published aecount 
will give many times as much material as is hinted at 
It will make an exhaustive study of 
The Journal 


In the lecture. 
the Kdwards family in many lines. 
readers will confer a favor by calling the attention of 
other teachers, philanthropists, and clergymen. to this 
series of about twelve articles. The series will be sent 
to any address for fifty cents. 








MR. BURK., . 





Frederic I. Burk has been elected president of 
No appointment 
Mr. Burk will 


here have opportunity to make the most of all his 


the San lraneciseco normal sehool. 


in many a day gives greater pleasure. 


scholastic and professional training and experience. 
At Santa Rosa he was one of the best superintendents 
1 have ever known. Indeed, | have never known 
one to fill a position more completely than Mr. 
Burk filled that for several years. Since he left there 


University he has not worked advanta- 
geously., If he can do, relatively, in San Francisco 
normal school what he did at Santa Rosa, he will be 


There is 


for Clark 


one of the foremost educators of the day. 


every reason to think that he will. He has a thor- 
ough college education, and the best of professional 
training; now he has a great opportunity. 


SCHOOL JOURNALS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 
There are no better readers of the Journal of Edu 
cation than members of school hoards: there are hone 
who profit more from its perusal. There is no other 
way than by reading in which the ordinary member of 


once a week there comes to him in readable form just 


aschool board can equip himself for his duties. 


the thines that he should know about schools, school 


administration, school laws, school people, and edu 
devices, In several instances 


cational methods and 


the school board subseribes for the Journal of Kduea 
tion for all 
heing made in such cases, and in others one copy is 


its members, a liberal discount always 
Stl ribed for. 
Whether paid for personally or by the board, every 
ool hoard member should have a scholarly high 
toned educational paper {hat keeps him informed as 
to what is going on in progressive professional circles. 
He wants nothing cranky or fault-finding, he wants 


something that covers the whole edueational field. 
This the Journal of Education will do more and more. 
It finds so much satisfaction in the hundreds. of 


school board readers that it wants thousands of them. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL. 
Richard G. 


presidency of the Ypsilanti normal school was a dis 


The retirement of Dr 
appotntment to educational] leaders generally. Dr. 
character and 


Boone is highly respected for his 
ability, and much admired for his professional spirit. 
Ile had a long and suecessful experience in the Indiana 


University, and has given Ypsilanti a national repu 


tation in the vears that he has been there. He has 
written several creditable edneational books. and is as 
popularan educational speaker as there is in the coun 
try There is no anxiety about his professional! 
uture. There is no more available man for leading 
rincipalships in normal scheols or pedagogical chairs 
TL Une Cit Besides, he can take good care of him 
elf by lecturing and writing. 


Boone from the’ 


Ypsilanti will undoubtedly take care of hersel| 
Hlowever educators may feet about the difficulties in 
Michigan, no one questions the fact that institutions 
are more than men, and this grand institution must 
vo to greater heights. Report saith that the salary 
will be greatly increased, possibly to $7,500, and that 
Superintendent Jones of Cleveland can have, or could 
have had, the place. Lt is well known that Mr. Jones 
has been approached in regard to several similar posi 
tions, but no one of them has had a sufficiently tempt 
ing salary. It has been generally understood that | 
would like to settle down into normal school worl 
should all conditions favor. There could he ho bettey 
combination asked than Jones and Ypsilantt. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 

Chicago will entomb or enthrone phonetic spelling 
very ideal as well as every cranky notion in indus 
trial, social, political, religious, and educational life is 
prosperous until it has an opportunity to apply itsell 
ona large scale. There are a multitude of promising 
inventions that have gone into oblivion on that. test, 
as have numerous social and economic reforms, enor 
mous by way of great expectations, but too vapory for 
any use when given a fair chance. 

ducationally, America has seen the 24-hour clock 
and the metric system vanish, so far as general inte1 
est is concerned, as soon as they were anywhere put to 
the test of general application. Whether or not 
phonetic spelling is to be entombed or enthroned will 
soon be known. It has justified itself theoretically. 
ft has put to rout all its enemies, apparently. At 
least none seem inclined to enter the lists against the 
movement to give it a trial. 

Superintendent [.* Benjamin Andrews of Chicago 
has the courage of his convictions, and the edict has 
gone forth that “altho” and her cousins and her aunts 
are to supplant “although” and all the other first born 
sons of the family. It is of little use to argue the 
inatter. The logie of events will determine the result. 
We can all afford The Chieago Times 
ferald, which is Dr. Andrews’ chief supporter, ha 
Auation: 


to watt. 


this to say of the 


“In addition to making a fight for his rightful preroga 
tives as superintendent and for a reorganization of the 
public school system of Chicago, Dr. Andrews announces 
his willingness to revolutionize the spelling of the entire 
English-speaking world. In fact, the doctor has an 
nounced himself in favor of beginning the job right here 
in Chicago, and, in order to make the start, suggests the 
phonetic spelling of ten words as an entering wedge. 

“The people are with Dr. Andrews in his work of re 
rganizing the school system, and they are in hearty ac 
cord with his plans for making the selection of teachers 
dependent upon personal qualification and fitness rather 
than political or social pull. But when it comes to chang 
ing English orthography to make it conform to his ideas 
of phonetic spelling, the public will be inelined to think 
that he is mapping out a contract too big for even a Chi- 
cago superintendent of schools. 

“The English language is now used by at least 140.000. 
000 people, who spell the words according to Webster and 
other standard lexicographers. Even if Dr. Andrews 
could persuade each one of the 140,000,000 people to adopt 
his phonetic spelling, what would he do with the millions 
of tons of books in which the old style of spelling is em 
balmed? It would take a century or more to re-write and 
re-print the books that 
knowledge for the English-speaking races. 

“And this would have to be done if Dr. Andrews’ pho 


now constitute the sources of 


netic spelling is to be permanently engrafted upon the 
English tongue. For if he confined his efforts merely to 
Chicago children, regardless of the printed literature of 
the past, the future citizens of Chicago would be unable 
to read the books that come by the millions from the 
and the libraries would be of no use to them 
Moreover, there that the future Chicagoan 
able to make himself understood if he at 


presses, 
is danger 
might not be 
tempted to communicate in an epistolary way with people 
in other parts of the world.” 

It Dr. Andrews wins and enthrones “ altho,” he wil! 


be prime minister in the spelling realm. 


LOONING ABOUT IN TENNESSEE. 
[ Editorial. } 

state, with a glorious past and 
Like all Southern states, he! 


Tennessee is a grand 
more glorious possibilities. 
presidential making reign, her industrial leadership, and 
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her educational aspirations were sadly jeopardized by the 
Civil War, and her future greatness as to time and extent 
will depend not a little upon the spirit and breadth of her 
progressive school ideas. 

Nature has done her part right royally. The Missis- 
sippi, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee would be a for- 
tune to any people, while she has mountains of mineral 
wealth and soil of inestimable richness. What state in 
the South is so favored as Tennessee, with Memphis in 
the southwest, and Chattanooga in the southeast, Knox- 
ville in the east, and Nashville in the centre, with Mur- 
freesboro and many other lively towns scattered through 
the state? 

Industrially Tennessee is thoroughly wide awake, and 
agriculturally she is beginning to appreciate her re- 
sources. In the west-central part of the state, for in- 
stance, there is a considerable area adapted to special 
crops. In Gibson county there is many a farmer who has 
cleared, above all expenses, $100 an acre a year on cante- 
loupes, and one man this year had sold $367 worth of 
tomatoes per acre, netting him, over and above all ex- 
penses, after hiring all the work done, $266.85 per’ acre. 
Such farming as this will tell rapidly upon the wealth of 
the state. 

But not in her rivers and soil, not in her iron and coal, 
but in her men and women must Tennessee find her true 
greatness. No one can imagine the extent to which such 
a state suffered by the slaughter of young men and the 
impoverishing of families through such a war as that 
which raged over this great state after every able-bodied 
man from twenty to forty years of age had been con- 
seripted into the army. 

It is only one generation that has had its day since 
peace was declared. Reconstruction probably meant 
more of horror and bloodshed in Tennessee than any- 
where else in the great South. The union sentiment in 
the mountains of the East and the Southern sentiment of 
the valleys and the West made a double tragedy in recon- 
struction inevitable. 

All this made the meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Monteagle an event of unusual interest. The 
men, their professional attitude, their scholarly ideals, 
their progressive spirit, were a study of more than trans- 
ient import. 

When I contracted to be at the Monteagle Chautauqua 
Assembly for four lectures the first week in August, I did 
not know that it would be made the occasion for bringing 
together the State Teachers’ Association, which had not 
before met upon the mountain. The great attraction to 
me was the president of the State Association, H. C. 
Weber, superintendent of Nashville. He is not only one 
of the best equipped men in the South, but one of the 
most attractive men professionally in the country. Well 
under forty years of age, born,in Nashville, educated at 
the university at Swanee—on this mountain, six miles 
from Monteagle-—with his teaching experience almost 
wholly in Nashville—a few years the superintendent at 
Clarksville near by—-he has risen from a grade teacher to 
a principal, to principal of the high school, to the super- 
intendency, in which he is serving his third year. It 
would not be easy to select a half dozen men of his years 
who are his equal in efficiency, judged by the progressive, 
manly attitude of his school board under his comradeship, 
the loyalty of his teachers, or the wisdom and power of 
his public utterances. 

Mr. Weber’s opening address at Monteagle was a mas- 
terly effort. Here is a sample paragraph: ‘We need 
more mind training and less memory stuffing, more 
thought and fewer figures, more of God's language and 
less of man’s, more teaching and less averaging of per 
cents., more elasticity and less classification, more indi- 
viduality and less uniformity, more money and less com- 
plaint of taxation, more interest in education and less 
gush about it, more scholarship with teacher and less 
sham, more thinkers and fewer professors, more frank- 
ness and less diplomacy, more official interest and less 
interference, more patriotism and less favoritism, more 
back-bone and less back-down.” This thoroughly repre- 
sents Mr. Weber, a manly, scholarly, heroic, wise leader. 

The atmosphere of the State Association was profes- 
sional, and not political. The office of state superintend- 
ent has usually been regarded as a political plum, but it 
has had some distinctively educational leaders, of whom 
Captain W. R. Garrett was one of the best representa- 
tives. Morgan Fitzpatrick, who has just come into office, 
has had no opportunity to demonstrate his power. He 
has been a teacher and a county superintendent, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, and chairman of the state committee of his party, 
all of which shows him to be a man of resources, of ac- 
quaintances, and of administrative energy. At the State 
Association he spoke with ease and force, and pledged 
himself to use all of his equipment, personal and politi- 
cal, for the accomplishment of whatever the educational 
leaders, regardless of party affiliations, deemed de sirable. 
He left nothing unsaid that could be asked of him, and 


even those who did not favor his appointment express 
themselves confident that he will carry out these pledges 
made to the State Association. He certainly has a chance 
to make a great educational record. > 

Governor McMillan honored the association with his 
presence, at no slight sacrifice, and made an address 
every way pleasing to the educators, who had not been 
wholly satisfied with some previous indications of his 
suspected attitude towards some of the best things edu- 
cationally considered. There is a general feeling that he 
is inclined to listen to Mr. Fitzpatrick, and will be guided 
by him in doing the right things for the schools and for 
the cause of education generally. 

One feature for which I was in no wise prepared in a 
Southern state was the prominence of women in the State 
Association. Five of the leading county superintendents 
in Tennessee, whoewere also leaders in the association, 
They are all well educated, well equipped 
progressive, and heroic. 


are women, 
professionally, wide awake, 
Mrs. Lyae P. Thomas of Memphis is superintendent of the 
most populous county in the state. Miss Jenette King of 
Murfreesboro has another large county. These, with 
Miss Flora Fitzgerald of Gibson county, Miss Mattie Har- 
ledge of Madison county, and Miss Lily Henry of Bledsoe 
county, are all women who win their way in any educa- 
tional arena. This welcome to women as leaders speaks 
volumes for the new life and energy in the Central South, 

Back of the public school activity is a strong educa- 
tional sentiment fostered by a large array of classical and 
professional schools. Vanderbilt is easily at the head of 
the classical, as Nashville University, with the Peabody 
Normal College, is of the professional. There are no two 
institutions in the South, probably, that excel these in 
scholarly and professional standing, in size and influence, 
Lesides them, there are in Tennessee alone a great many 
most worthy institutions. From Memphis to Nashville, 
and from Nashville to Chattanooga, with large centres in 
each of these cities, are to be found inspiring and en- 
nobling schools and colleges with the pride and sentiment 
which always carry weight. 

After several visits to Tennessee, I was prepared for 
the encouragement of the revelation of these four days at 
Monteagle, a place of comfort and good cheer, of whose 
beauty and tonic influences I will speak at another time. 

A, E. Winship. 

Monteagle, August 5, 1899. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The insane passions engendered by the Dreyfus 
cuse have had no more startling illustration than in 
the cowardly attempt made to kill Maitre Labori, the 
inost active and brilliant of Dreyfus’ counsel. The 
assassin fired at M. Labori at close range from behind, 
and his accomplices, under pretence of relieving the 
dying in the street, 
It cannot 


sufferer, as he lav apparently 
robbed him of papers relating to the trial. 
he merely a coincidence that this attempted assassina- 
tion occurred on the morning of the day on which M. 
Laberi was to bave cross-examined General Mercier, 
the witnesses against 


ms‘ 


the most vindictive of 
The motive evidently was to cripple the 


one ol 

roy Pus, 

defense by killing its ablest advocate 
* * * 

The court gave evidence of its hostile attitude 
toward the defense by refusing to adjourn for a few 
days, in order to allow M. Labori time to recover from 
his wound sufficiently to appear. All the proceed- 
ings of the court are conducted in a manner which is 
foreign to Anglo-Saxon ideas of legal proeedure. We 
sce the presiding judge browbeating the accused, and 
shrugging his.shoulders at his denials; and we hear 
witnesses delivering themselves of long and abusive 
arguments against Dreyfus, unaccompanied by a 
shred of testimony, while the unhappy prisoner, called 
on at intervals te respond, is goaded now into rage and 
now inte tears. The calm and dignity which we asso- 
ciete with judicial proceedings are altogether wanting. 

“ * * 

The action of the French government in ordering 
the arrest of a number of the leaders of the Royalist 
Youth and the Patriotie and Anti-Semitie Leagues 
suggests that France may have been even more nearly 
on the brink of a revolution than had been supposed. 
ley people outside of France have been disposed Lo 
take M. Paul Deroulede and his frenzied associates 
seriously. but the government must have had reason 
to anticipate a dangerous attempt of some kind, or it 
would not have dignified these groups of malcontents 
by arresting their leaders. A comic element was 
added to the affair by the melodramatic defiance of the 


government by M. Guerin and other leaders of the 
Anti-Semitic League. 
* 7 . 

Contrary to what experience has led us to expect, the 
carly reports of the havoe wrought by the recent hur- 
ricane in Porto Rieo were wholly inadequate. As 
lines of communication which were interrupted by the 
have been reopened, town after town has 
It is the sober esti- 


storm 
swollen the reeord of devastation. 
mate of General Davis, the governor-general, that one- 
fifth of all the houses on the island have been de- 
stroyed. and that a population of at least one hundred 
thousand has been reduced to destitution. Thou- 
sinds of lives were lost and the property destruction 
Was enormous. Our government was prompt to act, 
and, seconded by aid from the publie at large, the war 
depertment started steamers loaded with food within 
two days after the appeal was made. 
* * * 

Ina little more thana month from the day when 
recruiting was begun for the new volunteer regiments 
for the Philippines, the ten regiments ordered to be 
raised in this country were filled, but the war depart- 
ment will raise ten regiments more, and very likely 
will continue reeruiting until the entire provisional 
force authorized by the last congress is enlisted. The 
department is also increasing its force of transports, 
anc the first of the new regiments will soon be on the 
wav tc Manila. The recent fighting at San Fernando 
and elsewhere on Luzon, and the symptoms of grow- 
ing unrest on the islands of Negros and Cebu empha- 
size the wisdom of sending an adequate force to push 
the campaign as soon as the rainy season ends. 

* * * 

The Santo Domingo insurrection is followed with 
hut languid interest, outside of the little republic and 
its neighbor Hayti. General Jiminez, in furtherance 
of whose ambitions the enterprise is being conducted, 
has been watching matters from a safe distance at 
I[avana. Tle made an attempt to leave the island last 
week, with one or two attendants, but he was arrested 
bv the American authorities and politely escorted to 
a hotel. A small expedition of twenty or thirty men, 
with a few arms in their possession, was also inter- 
cepted at Baracoa. These incidents indicate that the 
government of the United States does not intend to 
atlow the West Indian islands, for whose administra- 
tion it is responsible, to be bases of supply for filibuster- 
ing parties. There has been some fighting in Santo 
Domingo between government troops and insurgents, 
hut on no large seale. 

* co * 

Walter Wellman’s polar expedition has returned to 
Norway from its explorations in Franz Josef Land. 
It sailed from Tromsoe in June of last year, and had 
not been heard from since last August. It is reported 
to have made some important discoveries, the precise 
character of which is not told; but it was prevented 
from reaching as high a latitude as it had hoped by a 
suecession of disasters, culminating in Mr. Wellman’s 
fall into a crevasse, from which he received injuries 
which compelled the party’s return. These injuries 
are indeed so serious that they are likely to leave Mr. 
Wellman a permanent cripple. One Norwegian, a 
member of an outpost established by Mr. Wellman in 
letitude 81, died from the cold. Whether the discov- 
eries which have been made are worth what they cost 
it would be premature either to affirm or to deny. 

* * * 

The coroner’s jury which has been investigating the 
recent trolley car accident at Stratford, Conn., has re- 
censuring impartially both the 
niferman and the company. That both censures are 
well-merited no one who followed the testimony can 
doubt. The roadbed was in bad condition where it 
jcined the trestle; there were no adequate guard rails; 
and the car, run at a high speed by a reckless motor- 
man, and jolted off the rails by the soft and yielding 
earth, went to its doom over the edge which the com- 
pany had been in too great haste to provide with guard 
The twenty-eight passengers who went to their 


turned a_ verdict 


rails. 
death with the ear are victims of an insane passion 
for haste and an easy. happy-go-lucky way of taking 
chances which are typically American. Trolley-car 
svetems are built so rapidly and with so little super- 
vision that it is a wonder that such tragedies are not 


more frequent. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
OUR ADMIRAL FOREVER. 
{Tune of ‘John Brown's Body.’’] 
Our Admiral forever, the man of nerve and might! 
He led our gallant squadron in triumph through the 
fight! 
He won a famous victory in battle for the right! 
And now he’s coming home. 
Chorus. 
Glory! Glory! Dewey’s coming! 
Glory! Glory! Dewey’s coming! 
Glory! Glory! Dewey’s coming! 
Our hero’s coming home. 
He raised the starry banner in islands o'er the sea; 
And there it floats in righteousness, and evermore will be 
The sign of human brotherhood, the emblem of the free; 
And now he’s coming home. 
Chorus. 
We'll honor him forever, forever and a day, 
His memory we'll cherish and guard with care for aye; 
And when he leaves us here on earth he’ll hear the angels 
say, 
Our hero’s coming home. 
Chorus. 
Glory! Glory! Dewey’s coming! 
Glory! Glory! Dewey’s coming! 
Glory! Glory! Dewey’s coming! 
Our hero’s coming home. 
Andrew Dickerman, in Somerville Journal. 


oe 
FOREIGN ENGLISH. 

The difficulties and dangers of using a foreign language 
are exemplified anew in a paragraph quoted from Notes 
and Queries. 

In a hotel not a hundred miles from the top of the 
Rigi, the following notice is posted: 

‘‘Misters and venerable veyagers are advertised that 
when the sun him rise a horn will be blowed.” 

After that the visitor is sufficiently prepared for an 
entry in the wine list: 

“In this hotel the wines leave the traveler nothing to 
hope for.” 

- ——e 
AN EMINENT CHEMIST. 

The death of Bunsen, the eminent chemist, recalls to 
mind a few exploits which his masterful brain has added 
to the world’s knowledge. These discoveries are but a 
few of his contributions to science: 

Hydrated oxide of iron as an antidote for arsenic, 

Theory of the geysers. 

Gases from blast furnaces and improvements in gal 
vanic batteries. 

Preparation of magnesium for the first time on an ex- 
tended scale. ’ 

Two new metals, caesium and rubidium, 

The Bunsen burner. The’ battery, photometer, and 
pump known by his name. 

His spectroscope, invented with Kirchhoff. 

a) 


CHANGE TEACHERS EACH YEAR. 

At a meeting of the Waltham school board recently, a 
suggestion was made by a member that the teachers in 
the several grades be changed about from year to year, 
and not be allowed to continue teaching in the same 
room, year in and year out. He argued that the adoption 
of such a plan would improve the system, and would be 
more advantageous to the pupils. Furthermore, such a 
plan would treat all of the teachers alike. Frequently 
teachers who remain in the same grade and building year 
after year know the pupils who will follow each class, 
and they know the bright scholars from the dull ones, 
and sometimes select those whom they will favor even 
before the school term is fairly under way. By a change 
from one district to another, each pupil would be new to 
the teacher, and there would be less favoritism. The 
school-committeeman did not charge any teacher with 
favoritism, but simply said that it is a fact that in some 


s shown some and denied others. He 


schools favor 
favored changing the school of the teachers each year, 
and not to inform them where they would teach until the 
school was about to open for the fall term. Then, again, 
it would give those who teach in the old buildings a 
chance to teach in the newer structures for a vear, and 
those who taught in the new buildings would have to 
Under 


such a scheme each teacher would be treated alike, and 


take their turn in the mpre antiquated structures 
none could claim favoritism Neither could one com- 
plain of being obliged to teach in an old building, where 
the work was harder, for the same salary that another 
teacher received for doing similar work in a new build 
ing, where it is much easier to accomplish results By 
the moving about in grades, each teacher would have the 
best and the worst The idea created considerable dis 


cussion among the members of the committee. and not 


a few rather favored the scheme hey aw some ex 
cellent point ind thought possibl that wel t plan 
would improve the ystem of education throughout the 
tate 


STANDARDS OF SUCCESS. 

There is something decidedly out of place about the 
standards by which people ordinarily measure failure 
and success. Rev. Dr. Wayland offers this suggestive 
illustration of the popular ideas regarding loss or gain. 
Our standards of success or failure are material. We 
say, “Did you hear of the great misfortune that has come 
to our friend Brown?” “Why, no; what is the matter?” 
“Why, he has lost everything he had in the world.” 
“What! has he lost his character? Has he lost his con- 
science? Has he lost his health? Has he lost his wife 
and children?” “Oh, no; but he has lost his money; he 
has not a cent left after paying his debts.” “And do you 
know of the great success gained by our friend Smith?” 
“No, I am glad to hear it. Has he conquered that great 
habit of lying that he had? Has he left off drinking and 
swearing, and has he become an honest, clean man?” 
“Oh, no: but he has been elected mayor at a good salary.” 
-—Pennsylvania School Journal. 








LIFE ON TRISTAN LD’ ACUNHA. 

The sixteen families that live on the island Tristan 
d’Acunha form one of the loneliest communities in the 
world. This island of the South Atlantic ocean (lati- 
tude thirty-seven degrees six minutes south; longitude 
twelve degrees two minutes west) is mountainous, and 
has one peak that rises 8,236 feet above the ocean. In 
the days of sailing vessels, when the way to the East 
was around Cape of Good Hope, ships came there fre- 
quently to buy fresh meat, fish, fruit, and vegetables, and 
the inhabitants were prosperous. Steam and the Suez 
caval have diverted trade, and now they are sure of a 
visit only once a year, when a British gunboat stops 
there. Twelve ship-wrecked sailors escaped to the island 
last year, and five months they waited before a boat 
came. 

The life of the sixty-four people who live there has 
little variety. Each family has a stone cottage with 
rush roof and furniture made of driftwood and wreck- 
age. All property is held in common. Each lot of drift- 
wood is divided inte sixteén parts; every catch of fish 
and every crop of potatoes is shared equally. One frying 
pan has to go the rounds of all the families. The three 
or four square miles upon which they live is very fer- 
tile, but almost nothing can be grown because of the 
great number of rats. Some ten years ago a Norwegian 
vessel that was full of rats went ashore there, and since 
then cats, dogs, and traps have not availed to check 
their ravages, and the people are in a fair way to be 
eaten out of hearth and home. 

They are of splendid physique, never sick, and die only 
of old age. Peter Green, the governor of Edinburgh, as 
the settlement is called after the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who once landed there, is ninety-two years old and still 
hale and hearty. His principal official duty is to settle 
the disputes, which very seldom arise. Each man is 
almost by instinct a carpenter, a stone mason, a sailor, a 
fisherman, an agriculturist, and an egg hunter. Only 
three men seek solace in a pipe. The women wear no 
hats, but tie handkerchiefs over their heads. Some- 
times they can get cloth or a gown from passing ves- 
sels, or some one’s husband gets two shirts of the same 





pattern, and by sewing them together she has a new 
gown. One of their greatest needs is a loom to weave 
into cloth for garments the wool which they card and 
spin. 

Money has no value there, as all goods are exchanged, 
In all the island there is probably no more than twenty 
shillings. Two accordions and a few books are their 
only facilities for amusements. Sunday is strictly ob- 
served as a day of rest, and the children attend a Sunday 
school. With all the primitive conditions, their life is 
surprisingly civilized for such an isolated community. 








HOW THR SEVERAL STATES OF THE 
UNION PROVIDE FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THEIR CHILDREN. + 


The figures in the table are taken from the latest 
report of the commissioner of* education of the 
United States, the report for 1896-7, and from the 
World Almanac for 1899. The figures in the last 
column are from the calculations of the bureau of 
education. 




















| |Value_ of 
| } Universi- 
| bm and 
‘hj } Total | Value olleges 
‘ = Revenue of | of Libera] 
STATES. School of | Public Arts, in 
| Public | School- | chuding 
| oe Schools. houses, | produc. 
| tivefunds 
| |} in each 
| State. 
I 5.5 50s sabe 44005-6400 161,700 | $1,613,791 $4,081,951 $2,482,975 
New Hampshire....... | 88,860 992,540 3,284,121 2,134,773 
WREMBORE . 6écecccece soe | 82,100 909,782 1,500,000 1,681,000 
Massachusetts... ..... 602,200 12,390,638 | 36,780,727 23,428,532 
Rhode Island .......... 96,470 1,449,792 | 4,414,512 2,877,967 
Connecticut............ 197,700 2,736,950 | 9,344,690 | 12,228,850 
New York.............- 1,684,000 | 27,133,347 | 66,077,600 | 42,417,198 
New Jersey ............ | 456,862 5,493,079 | 12,605,882 6,605,000 
Pennsylvania........... | 1,694,500 21,249,558 | 48,917,003 | 21,732,473 
Delaware .... .......+5: 48,830 275,000 | 904,426 218,200 
PE ere 345,200 2,256,795 4,350,000 5,489,700 
District of Columbia.. 70,440 1,133,648 3,500,000 5,660,552 
Virginia, .....-cccsecece 582,100 1,863,704 3,090,777 9 
West Virginia.... .... 285,600 1,812,501 3,227,141 
North Carolina........ 623,400 824,238 
South Carolina........- 473,200 775, 6 
G@OTgia ...- wece-ceeees 715,300 1,633,598 
5 60 e066 6000 00.00 165,300 672,618 
Kentucky..... re 652,800 3,028,432 2,735,082 
eS ere 642,300 1,671,798 3,133,789 6,159,450 
PIBBOMAE «000 cevcecess 621,600 780,953 1,373,000 1,545 600 
Mississippi......- pees 522,500 1,222,408 1,636,055 1,240,200 
Louisiana..... 00+. sees 426,500 789,886 1,025,000 3,976,063 
NEE 5455:0600s0000500%6 1,046,000 | 4,091,302 7,289,184 2,683,575 
ATROMGRS 2000 0060 coccse 460,200 1,332,088 1,845,375 | 755,250 
PPC CCE TTT &4 690 334,861 482.972 70,000 
OP cds cccs cece ccscoss | ORD See 40,043,312 16,691,304 
po eer ere 662,950 | 6,636,756 18,867,494 5,991,211 
CE 46g bc bscasensbue 1,298,000 | 16,059,483 | 45,143,755 | 18,770,208 
POND, 65.0005: 0006600 623,709 | 6,152,268 17,977,447 4,742,098 
WisCOnSin.... ....cece. 610,200 5,170,895 | 11,648,000 3,474,943 
PEPIN. c06ccccscces 491,750 5,162,510 | 15,350,000 4,614,078 
Ds 060 0640 060 ve veeees 633,800 8 555,553 | 16,355,842 4,032,208 
BNE 6.0586. veoeceee 944,500 6,828,10P | 15,778,410 8,491,124 
North wakota.......... 82,890 1,017,639 | 1,926,420 249,000 
South Dakota...... ‘ 100,400 1,329,465 2,929,744 460,750 
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California........ 347,900 | 5,623,267 | 11,548,078 


—North Carolina Journal of Edueation. 








GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY 


By W. T. CAMPBELL 


Instructor in Mathematics in the Boston Latin School 


UPERINTENDENTS and grammar-school teachers will find something entirely 


new in this book. 


It is as interesting as a story, and intensely practical. 


It puts 


something into the pupil’s hands which immediately attracts his attention and shows him 


how much his study has to do with everything about him. 


bear to both teacher and pupil. 


There are no formal demonstrations. 


Geometry ceases to be a bug- 
When the pupil 


takes up formal geometry, later on, it is believed that his training in observational geom- 
etry will help him to master the formal theorems of the usual high school text-book in 


three quarters of the time now devoted to the study. 


“ Observational Geometry” is 


intended for use in connection with classes in Arithmetic or Mensuration without further 


change in the course of study. 


The price of the book is 80 ceuts; by mail, 90 cents; Introduction price, 65 cents ; 


Exchange price, 55 cents. 


Any superintendent or teacher who would like to know something about this book 


should write to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Vew England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications 
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ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 





BY AARON GOVE. 





[Resolutions offered at the meeting at 
Los Angeles. ] 

I have been asked, without time for Pd 
preparation, to say something of the life 

and character of the late Andrew J. \/ 

Rickoff. The request comes from one who 

was his very dear friend, and who hesi- 

tates to undertake the task on account of 








should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the. . 


books per annum, and thus saves the 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


e o rset Ae Pd x £ ‘ , , * ole > oe 
‘Town Meeting HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi 


ties, any consctentious member of the Board . . 
“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
RR A Ee NOOSE RGD HATES 5 MIRA LA RARER NY ARORA RI OA AONE STATO 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 





is positive proof of great economical value. 


a fear of expression of undue admiration. | 5@ per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


I need not say to the council that I accept 
the task with a feeling of pleasure, what- 
ever inability may accompany the work, 
because in all the life that is now tending 


All we ask fs a fair trial. 
system, and at the end of a few months form 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


J 


towards its close, and in my study and ob- | States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


servation of the schools and school stper- 
intendents of the country, no one char- 
acter stands out more strongly in my mind 
than that of Andrew J. Rickoff. It is es- 





Box 643. 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt.our system, which makes the books last fully 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
your opinion from the result. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 





pecially appropriate that his name be 





inentioned in this council and at this time, because he 
was a charter member of this organization, and was never 
absent at a single meeting nor a single session from the 
time of its organization to the time of his physical in- 
ability, which prevented his regular appearance. 

The schools of Cleveland from 1867 to 1882, covering 
fifteen years of time, one may say without reflection upon 
other cities, occupied a position in this country eminent 
in our educational history. It is not easy to-day to ap- 
preciate the educational situation during that time. Few 
school systems had acquired a name for excellent admin- 
istration. Dr. Philbrick was in Boston, and in a few 
cities of the middle country intelligent and excellent 
efforts were making; but we learned at that time, many 
of us, to look to Cleveland for counsel and advice. Per- 
sonally he was to me one of a few darling advisers, like 
Dr. Hagar and Dr. Philbrick of Masschusetts, and the 
other dear friends from the western states who have al- 
ready passed. The private correspondence demonstrat- 
ing the advice which I, as a city superintendent, re- 
ceived would make an interesting volume of as much use 
to the present young superintendent as it was to me in 
those years. You and I, ladies and gentlemen of the 
council, can understand the value of that sort of advice 
which one receives in his early career from those who 
have previously traversed the ground. The obstacles 
which we meet and undertake to overcome are not new 
to our elder brothers. A few words from them assists in 
the contest and in the victory. These are intimations of 
the relations which I held towards Superintendent 
Rickoff; and in visiting the Cleveland schools and study- 
ing his methods and his work, I remember how over- 
whelming was my admiration for the painstaking and 
careful study which he had daily given to the manipula- 
tion of the great educational machine of that city. 

His work was scarcely accomplished when, in the un- 
thankfulness of the American community, he received 
the intimation that his services were no longer needed, 
and when in 1882 Andrew J. Rickoff left the Cleveland 
schools, he laid down the task of a life that has never 
Leen excélled in efficient execution in the history of the 
schools of our country. Personally I learned to love him 
as intimately as one man can love another. I remember 
him as one of my models of knowledge, skill, and power 
in the administration of a city school system. Some of 
us know what it means to spend an entire lifetime in 
undertaking to realize the ambition of erecting a school 
system that shall live and be helpful to the community 
after our services are discharged. The present genera- 
tion of schoolmasters cannot be intimate with his work. 
He left Cleveland for literary work in New York, and 
when good health left him, lived an exceedingly quiet 
life: but he did never forget us nor our meetings, and 
whenever his physical condition permitted, he was to be 
found present at roll-call. I saw him at the meeting of 
the department of superintendence in Cleveland, feeble 
and worn with disease, but with a countenance full of 
love for those whom he met. 

Every schoolmaster of the present time who has passed 
his sixtieth birthday may look well to the sentence that 
must come from the community whom he has served: 
“Your usefulness has passed; we are done with you; you 
may go.” 

I have no means of knowing how the effect of Mr. 
Rickoff’s discharge from the city schools of Cleveland 
affected his health, but I conclude from my own instinct 
that. like Philbrick of Boston, Jones of Erie, Stevenson 
of Columbus, and Rogers of Marshalltown, the causes of 
death were in somewhat intimate relation with the un- 
thankfulness and disapprobation expressed by the com- 
munity in which he had given the best part of his life 


and effort. 

The abruptness of the request and the few minutes of 
time for execution will account for the lack of a more 
careful and heartfelt expression from the writer 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
James C. Fernald. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Cloth, 8vo. 533 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The “Intermediate School Dictionary,’ abridged from 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, gives evi- 
dence of much care in its preparation. It contains 38,000 
words especially selected with a view to meeting the 
needs of pupils and teachers in the public schools. No 
child can use it without learning more about the English 
language. Its definitions are much more satisfactory 
than those usually found in small dictionaries. They are 
never vague and general, but concise, scientific, and com- 
prehensive. To the definitions are added condensed, but 
fairly complete, etymologies. The illustrations are fine 
and clear, effectively reinforcing the definitions. The 
paper, printing, and binding are all neat and pleasing, 
making this an altogether satisfactory volume. 


THE STANDARD 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST: HISTORY OF 
THE GREEKS AND THE ROMANS. By Victor 
Duruy. Revised and Edited by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 182 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

M. Duruy has a power of combining brevity and con- 
ciseness with an entertaining, brilliant style such as few 
historians share. His histories are comprehensive rather 
than exhaustive, and they satisfy the needs of the general 
reader for information better than any other history we 
know of. In Professor Grosvenor’s revised edition of 
Duruv’s “Ancient History,” some fifty pages are given to 
the development of civilization in the Chinese, Indian, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Persian 
monarchies, with especial attention to their different re- 
ligions. Greek and Roman history occupy the rest of the 
book, and, small as is the compass, nothing of real im- 
portance seems to be omitted. A plentiful supply of 
maps increases the value of the volume. It makes an 
excellent high school text-book, and is just the book for 
any one who would review his earlier studies. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston Churchill. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 538 pp. 

Of the books of the summer, “Richard Carvel” was 
perhaps the most eagerly expected, and the promises are 
amply fulfilled. It has the novelty of plot and charm of 
diction that distinguished Mr. Churchill’s earlier story, 
“The Celebrity,” and his handling of this far more am- 
bitious and elaborate plot is eminently successful. 
Richard Carvel is a young Maryland aristocrat of 1765, 
who led a life of varied fortunesat home, on the high seas, 
and chiefly in London society. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of Charles Fox, who, with Walpole, Washington, 
and other historic personages of the time, appears quite 
naturally in the course of the story. Amid all the excite- 
ments and distractions of adventures and intrigues, the 
novel remains primarily a love story, and our strongest 
interest is in Richard’s patient devotion to the coquettish 
little maiden who yields to him only under adversity. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By Henry W. Longfel- 
low. With Notes and an Introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr.. Ph.D. New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. 167 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
The Standard Literature Series already numbers more 

than forty British and American classics from the pens 

of Cooper. Scott, Irving, Dickens, Tennyson, Byron, Bul- 
wer-Lvtton, Swift, Hawthorne, Hugo, Dana, Defoe, Bun- 
yan, and Longfellow. 

The introduction is a delightful recital of how Long- 
fellow came to write ‘“‘Hiawatha,” the Indian legends in 
“Hiawatha,” the lands'of Hiawatha, and the poetic form 
of the table. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter 
Seott. Edited, with 110 pages of notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. tiverside Literature Series, Double 
Number (184). Boston Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Illustrated.- 241 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Dr. Rolfe is the American master in the art of annotat 
ing the grand masterpieces in British literature. He 
has had no superior, and, IT think, no equal, all in all, in 
the genius, scholarship, literary power, and pedagogical 
wisdom with which he has treated the great British 
writers. 

Taking into account the editing, the illustrating, the 
introduction and notes, I incline to think this “‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ is the best number of the “Riverside 
Literature Series,” so far as British authors are con- 


cerned. Where else can thirty cents get so much thaf is 

so excellent as here? 

HIGH SCHOOL HYMNAL. By Irving Emerson. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards. 175 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

High schools, seminaries, and academies find in this 
collection psalms and hymns of superior excellence, 
which are highly devotional and wholly unsectarian. 
There is not a tune in the book that ought not to be 
easily rendered devotionally and inspiringly by any high 
school. There are also selections for reading in the 
opening of the school. : 
PRIMER OF GEOMETRY. By James 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Cloth. 116 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Here is a geometry simple enough for the ninth grade. 
meaty enough to be some value to the pupils by way of 
discipline, and furnishes at every step information, prin- 
ciples, and practice that save just so much time when 
they move up in their work. It suggests the kindergar- 
ten methods, without being childish. It is beautifully 
illustrative in its presentation of work for pupils to do. 
I wish there was some way to express the ingenuity, 
clearness, and good sense of this “Primer of Geometry.” 


Sutherland, 
Lllustrated, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE WEST. By Evelyn Raymond. 
Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This story of our western plains will appeal to many 

a youthful reader. The heroine, beloved by her people, 

the community, and even by the neighboring Indian 

tribes, carries the interest of the reader to the final page. 

Her courage in time of personal danger, her sweet. dis- 

position in her relations with those around her. are well 

depicted by the author. The book is well illustrated and 
attractively bound, and cannot fail to be a success. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Mr. Miles Bush and Other Worthies.”’ $y) Hayden Carruth 
Price, $1.00 “Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign.” — By 
Captain John Bigelow, Price, $1.25 “The Sixth Sense and Other 
Stories.”’ By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. Price, $1.25 ——“Japan in 
Tronsition.”” By Stafford Ransome. Price 83,00 ——That Fortune” 
By Charles Dudley Warner. Price, $150. New York: Harper & 
Brothers 

“Shakespeare's King Henry VIIi.”’ Price, 10 cents.——“Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth.”” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co 

“Four American Poets—Bryant, Lonefellow, Whittier, Holmes.” 
Rv Sherwin Cody. Price, 59 cents. Chicago: Werner School Book 
Company. 

“Talks About Authors and Their Work.” By Ella Reeve Ware. 
Price, 60 cents ——‘The Story of Longfellow.”’ Price, 25 cents.— 
‘*Longfellow’s Evangeline.” Edited. with no es, by W. F, Conover. 








Price, 25 cents, “Scissors and VPaste.’’ Ry Grace Goodridge. 
Price, 25 cents. ——‘Songs in Season.”’ Price, 40 cents.—* Stories in 
Season.”” Price 25 cents.—‘Rote Songs.’”’ By C.T. Steele. Price, 
15 cents. Chicago: A, Flanagan. 

“Plant Relations.” By John M. Coulter. Price, $1.10.—*"Unele 


Sam’s Soldiers.”” By Oscar Phelps Austin. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Observational Geometry.”” By William T Campbell.——'The 
Races of Europe.” 2 volumes. By William Z. Ripley. Price, $6.00 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 

“Little Journeys—Fortuny.” By Elbert Hubbard, Price, 10 cents. 
—‘China.”” By Robert K. Douglas. Price, $1.50. New York: G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*‘Burke on Conciliation.’”’ Edited by Anna A. Fisher.——‘Tenny 
son’s the Princess.’’ Edited by Lewis Worthington smith. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanyorn & Co. 


“Carlyle on Burns and Scott.” Price, 10 cents.——"The Autobiog 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin.’ Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell 
& Co 

‘‘Patriotic Nuggets.” Gathered by John Howard. Price, 40 cents 


New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert 


“Elements of Composition and Grammar.” By Gord n A, South 


worth and F. B. Goddard, —‘‘First Lessonsin Language.’ By G A. 
Southworth and F. B. Goddard ——‘'The Essentials of Arithmetic.” 
(Books IL.and II.). Boston: Thomas R. Shewell & Co. 

“The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It.” By 
Stuart H. Rowe. Price, $1.00 “The Elements of Physics.” Ry 
Henry Crewe Price, $1.10.- ‘*Laboratory Manual.” By H. W 


Hillyer. Price, 90 cents. New Yerk: The Macmillan Company 

‘‘Advanced Lessons in Human Physiology.”’ By Winfred E. Bald 
win. Chicago: Werner School Book Company 

“The Bible in Lesson and Story.”” By Ruth Mowry Brown. Price, 
$1.25 Boston: United Society of Christian Endeavor 

‘‘Lessons in Language and Grammar.” to00k 1.). Bv Herace 8. 
Tarbell and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D.——‘New Plane and Solid Geom 
etry. By Wooster Woocruff Beman and David Eugene Smith,— 
“Introduction to Rhetoric’? By William B. Cairns. Price, $1.00.—— 


‘Cyr’s Fifth Reader.” By Ellen M. Cyr. Price, 80 cents. Boston 
Ginn & Co, 
“Our Navy in Time of War (1861-1898).””. By Franklin Matthews. 


Price 75 cents. New York: ID. Appleton & Co 

“Plane and Solid Geometry.” By William J. Milne. Price, $1.25. 
—__‘*‘Grammar School Algebra.”’ By William J. Milne. Price, 50 
cents. ‘Plane Geometry.” By William J. Milne.——‘*Advanced 
Grammar and Composition.” By E. Oram Lyte.—‘ Stories of Ani 
mal Life.”” By Charles Frederick Holder New York: American 
Book Company 

“Cing Hiatoires.”’ Edited by Baptiste Méras and Sigmon M. Stern 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“First Reading Without a Primer 
20 cents. Lebanone O : March Brothers 

‘True Life.” By Walter R.tHoughton, Connersville, Ind Pay 
ette Publishing Company, 
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By Ellen FE. Kenyon Price 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 


‘Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

August 21-26: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Colum- 
bus, 0.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cos- 
mus Club, Washington, D. C. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


WILTON. Wilton Academy alumni re- 
union was held August 16. Principal F. 
W. Johnson of Coburn Classical Institute 
delivered the oration, and Miss Evangeline 
Furnell wrote the poem. 

NORTH ANSON. Anson Academy 
opens August 21, with Freeman H. San- 
born as principal and Miss Frances Sim- 
mons first assistant. A commercial 
course has been added, with Miss Lena 
Donley as teacher. 

ANSON. A high school has been estab- 
lished at Anson, with C. Jordan as prin- 
cipal. Mrs. E. M. Poore is to teach the 
grammar school. 

FRYEBURG. The School of Method, 
which had its first session last year in 
connection with the Chautauqua assembly, 
opened its second meeting here July 27. 
The attendance was largely increased. 
Many of the teachers of the first session 
were in atendance, and some new ones 
were added. The grounds and cottages 
have been put in excellent condition. 
The work of the school was planned to 
meet the needs of teachers in graded and 
ungraded schools alike. Reading was 
taught by Miss Sarah J. Gunnison of Cam- 
bridge, writing by Ralph E. Rowe of Port- 
land, geography by Philip Emerson of 
Lynn. Miss Mary S. Snow of Bangor was 
instructor in numbers, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Hoar of Danvers in music, and Miss Griffin 
of Newton in nature study. The session 
continued two weeks. 

ELLSWORTH. The board of education 
has elected Ernest H. Pratt of Pishons 
Ferry principal of the high school. Mr. 
Pratt is a graduate of Colby College, and 
has been at Bethel for the past two years. 
Miss Clio M. Chilcott of Ellsworth and 
Miss Ina S. Taylor of Winslow were 
elected assistants. The board has made a 
general cut in salaries of high school 
teachers, and reduced the corps of 
teachers from four to three. The sum- 
mer school at Ellsworth has been most 


successful, and the teachers have been 
favored with perfect weather, there not 
being a stormy day in the two weeks. 


The session has been made more enjoy 
able by evening entertainments. a recep- 
tion, four lectures, and a band concert, 
The teachers took great interest in the na- 
ture studies, conducted by Principal W. L. 
Powers of Gardiner. Principal Powers 
gave field lessons as well as lectures, and 
teachers were up at weird hours in the 


morning to start on flower or bird-hunting 
trips. Professor William J. Corthell of 
the Gorman normal school gave instruc- 
tion in psychology and pedagogy, and his 
talks were intensely interesting. Super- 
intendent Stetson says the school will be 
held here again next summer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

TWIN. Professor George A. Hench of 
the University of Michigan was seriously 
injured by being thrown from his bicycle 
August 12 while coasting near the Profile 
house. He was moved to Boston, where 
he died August 17. 

PLYMOUTH. The summer institute 
was opened August 14 for its session of 
ten days. Fifty teachers from all over the 
state were in attendance. In the evening 
Walter P. Beckwith, principal of the 
Salem normal school, delivered a lecture 
on ‘Literature and History as Agencies of 
Education.’ The instructors present were 
Walter S. Parker, supervisor of schools, 
Boston; George I. Aldrich of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education; Pro- 
fessor Jacques W. Redway; Mary C. 
Whitten, Concord high school; Burton T. 
Schales, supervisor of music, Dover; 
Nathaniel T. Berry, supervisor of draw- 
ing, Newton, Mass.: Herbert W. Lull, 
superintendent of schools, Quincy, Mass.; 
Mary C. Dickerson, Rhode Island state 
normal school; Adelaide V. Finch, prin- 
cipal normal training school, Lewiston, 
Me.; Dr. T. W. Harris, superintendent of 
schools, Keene; Paul R. Jenks, Plymouth 
high school; Dr. A. H. Campbell, principal 


New Hampshire state normal school; 
Walter P. Beckwith, principal Salem, 
Mass., normal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NORTHAMPTON. Northampton’s in- 
terest and leadership in education dates 
back to early years, and long before Smith 
College was established the interest was 
awakened and a strong sentiment in favor 
of higher education established. Many 
famous private schools were the forerun- 
ners of Smith College. The Coggswell- 
Jancroft school on Round hill and L. J. 
Dudley’s select school brought honor to 
the town in earlier years. In connection 
with the “doctors’’”’ house, which the col 
lege authorities own and are about to have 
removed, an interesting historical incident 
is related by the venerable Henry Shep 
herd of Bridge street. His memory of old 
events is remarkably clear. He relates 
that in this old house was established the 
first school for women in Northampton, 
and one of the earliest in this part of the 
country. As he recalls it, the school was 
established about 1818, and flourished sev- 
eral years. It was born of a desire among 
the well-to-do people of the town to give 
their daughters better advantages for se 
curing an education. Many of the promi 
nent men of the town, Judge Joseph 
Lyman, Judge Hinckley, Daniel Stebbins, 


F. H. White, Thomas Shepherd, and 
others were interested in the matter. 
They found a most excellent teacher in 


Miss Bancroft, the sister of Bancroft, the 
historian, and offered her a liberal salary 
to go to Northampton from Worcester to 
establish the school. She accepted, and 
the school was qnened in the lL part of a 
house on Elm street, which was at one 
time a boarding house or hotel. This was 
about 1818, and the school became quite 
famous. People in Springfield and Green- 
field begged leave to send their daughters 
to the school. This L part was afterward 
detached and made into a separate hous 
It was located on Elm street, and Mr. 
Shepherd says that it is the same place as 
that which has since been called the ‘‘doc- 
tors’”’ house. Thus this old place stands 
as the representative of the first home of a 
girls’ school in the town, which is now 
famous the world over for its college. Mr. 
Shepherd has appealed to the 
authorities to preserve the house for its 
historic associations, but it is probably 
doomed to destruction. The college doe 
tors have moved out of the building, and 
preparations are already being made to re 
move it.—Springfield Republican 

DUDLEY. Theodore A, Penney, assist 
ant principal at Nichols Academy, was 
drowned in Haven pond August 13 Mr 
Penney came from Wallace, Idaho, and 
has taught the sciences at Nichols Acad 
emy for the past two years. Before going 
to Webster he taught in the Boston even- 
ing schools and at Newburg-on-the-Hud 
son. He was a member of the Amherst 
College class of ’93. 


colle re 


BEASTHAMPTON. The school board 
has engaged W. L. Lovell of Middletown 
Ct., to succeed FE. B. Birge as sé hool music 


supervisor Mr. Lovell has been in at 
tendance at the normal summer school at 
Babvion, L. T. 

PALMER. Miss Genevra Thorndike 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the Willard 
Hall school at Danvers, has accepted a 
position in the high school at Palmer. and 


No joy or pleasure on this earth quite 
equals that which comes into the home 
when baby arrives. Who can describe 
the happiness of man and woman, joined 
in wedlock, as they look upon the fragile, 
delicate mite that is blood of their blood 





a 


and flesh of their flesh? And who can 
depict the hopelessness and dejection 
that hover about the home where the 
wife is incapable of becoming a mother? 
Barrenness proceeds from some derange- 
ment of the distinctly feminine organs. 
Many of the common ailments known as 
‘female troubles’’ cause it. Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription overcomes barren- 
ness by stamping out diseases of women, 
and by healing and curing ulceration. It 
tones up the system, stops drains, and 
restores strength, During gestation it 
modifies morning sickness, gives elastic- 
ity to the overstrained parts concerned, 
makes the hour of baby’s coming short 
and almost painless, and gives wonderful 
recuperative power to the patient. By 
making the mother strong and cheerful, 
it makes the little one healthy, vigorous 
and good natured. Insist upon the med- 
icine dealer giving you Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription when you ask for it. 
Substitutes are often dangerous. 

Mrs. James W. Blacker, of 629 Catherine St., 
Syracuse, N. Y., writes: ‘* Your medicines have 
done wonders for me. For years my health was 
very poor; I had four miscarriages, but since 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and ‘ Favorite Prescription’ I have much better 
health, and now I have a fine healthy baby.”’ 

For 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost of 
mailing ow/y, you can get a free copy of 
that celebrated doctor book, the Common 
Sense Medical Adviser, too8 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth-bound. 31 stamps. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


the vacancy in the Willard Hall school 
thus-made will be filled by Miss S. Marion 
Chadbourne of Wakefield. The French 
and German department will be in charge 
of Miss Annie B. Cochrane, who was prin- 
cipal of a college in New Brunswick for 
some vears. 

AYER. Miss Merrill, a graduate of 
Colby College, and late preceptress of 
Corinth Academy, Maine, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the high school. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD. Miss Maud 
Purleigh of Fairfield, Me., has been ap- 
pointed teacher of the district 7 school. 

MALDEN T. T. Wilson of Brockton 
has been elected principal of the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 

MONSON. Miss Harriet R. Pease, for 
several years one of the most acceptable 
teachers at Monson Academy, is about to 
spend a year abroad in travel and study. 
A large part of her stay will be in Ger- 
many. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Frank Herbert Beede, 
principal of the Melrose (Mass.) high 
school, has accepted the offer of the prin 
cipalship of the Hillhouse high school of 
this city. His salary in his new position 
will be $2,700. He succeeds Myron T. 
Scudder, who goes to New York as a nor- 
mal school principal. Frederick N 
Burnham, a graduate of the normal art 
Boston, and a resident of Taunton, 
has been appointed supervisor in 
drawing in the New Haven schoo!s. 
Marion W. Clark of Old Saybrook has 
been elected to a position in the Boardman 
training school. Miss Clark is a graduate 
f Mount Holyoke College. 
GLASTONBURY. Curtis S. Bushnell of 
New Haven has been appointed principal 
of the academy Mr. Bushnell received 
his education in New Haven, having at- 
tended the Hillhouse high school, from 
which he was graduated in 1887. He won 
high honors as a scholar during his course 
in the academical department of Yale Uni- 
versity. He received the degree of Ph.D.. 
as well as that of A. B., and took a post- 
graduate course with a view of following 
teaching as his vocation. September 1, 
1898, he was engaged as a teacher in the 
classical department of the Hillhouse high 
school, where he gave excellent satisfac- 
tion 

EAST HARTFORD Robert K. Vibert 
has been engaged to fill the vacancy in the 
principalship of the Second North school. 
caused by the resignation of C. C. Russell. 
Mr. Vibert prepared for college in the 
Unionville high school, and in 1893 en- 
tered Yale University, being graduated in 
1897. In 1897 he accepted the principal- 


schoo! 


Mass.. 
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ship of the Burnside district, and taught 
there until the outbreak of the Spanish 
war, when he enlisted in the First regi 
ment. He was honorably discharged last 
November. At the beginning of the win 
ter term in January Mr. Vibert accepted a 
position in the Hockanum district, and he 
has taught there up to the present time 
WEST HAVEN. G. F. Goodale, musi 
cal instructor in the public schools at 


Meriden, will teach music in the West 
Haven schools during the next schoo! 
year. 

SOUTHINGTON. George P. Haven 


has been engaged as instructor in the 
Southington public schools. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. If the school board tak« 
a superintendent from the city, it wil! 
probably be Principal Coy, Pritchard, © 
Burns. If from Ohio and outside of th: 
city, Mr. Corson will undoubtedly have thy 
place. If no attention is paid to locality 
there is a feeling that it may be Richard 
G. Boone of Ypsilanti, or George I. Ald 
rich of Newton, Mass. The election wil] 
probably take place the last Monday in 
August. 

INDIANA. 

SULLIVAN. The Sullivan County 
Teachers’ Institute was held here August 
21-25, with a large attendance of teache 
from all parts ef the country. The corp 
of instructors was very strong, comprising 
some of the best educators in this section 
The programme was varied and helpful to 
all present. 

MISSOURI. 

Names and addresses of county school 
commissioners of Missouri—term, April, 
1899, to April, 1901: 

Adair county, C. S. Brother, Kirksville. 

Andrew county, John F. Trotter, Savan- 
nah. 

Atchison county, J. F. Godwin, Tarkio 

Audrain county, French Strother, Mex- 
ico. 

Barry county, J. E. Fox, Purdy. 

Barton county, L. E. Brous, Lamar. 

Bates county, C. B. Rayburn, Butler. 

Benton county, R. M. Scotten, Col 
Camp. 

Bollinger county, Thomas A. 
Marble Hill. 

Boone county, 
Columbia. 


Caldwell 


George H. Beasley 


Buchanan county, Noah Dunbar 
Agency. 
Butler county, Maurice J. Armstrong 


Poplar Bluff. 

Caldwell county, F. F. Thompson, Polo 

Callaway county, A. E. Berry, Fulton. 

Camden county, Lewis Monday, Stout 
land, 

Cape Girardeau county, 
lough, Cape Girardeau. 

Carroll county, J. J. Earp, Carrollton 

Carter county, John M. Carnahan, Elsi 
nore. 

Cass county, Amos T. 
ville. 

Cedar county, J. A. Burke, Filley. 

Chariton county, W. S. Drace, Bruns 
wick. ° 

Christian county, Ward Combs, Billings. 

Clarke county, E. B. Mason, Ashton. 

Clay county, V. E. Haleomb, Liberty. 

Clinton county, Emsley C. James, Tu 
ney. 

Cole county, John H. Sullens, Bass. 

Cooper county, C. E. Steel, Boonville. 

Crawford county, W. J. Underwood, 
Steelville. 

Dade county, D. W Bird, Lockwood. 

Dallas county, Riley P. Lemons, Buffalo, 

Daviess county, A. R Moffitt, Gallatin. 

De Kalb county, C. C. Moore, Clarks 
dale. 

Dent county, James W. Hunt, Lenox, 

Douglas county, Joseph A. Hylton, Ava 


EK. E. McCul 


Fisher, Harrison 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Dunklin county, J. A. Bradley, Senath. 

Franklin county, M. T. Connally, New 
Haven. 

*Greene county, S. P. Bradley, 
ville 

Gentry county, W. 
lington. 

*Greene county, S P. Bradley, 
field. 

Grundy county, W. 

Harrison county, 
Cainesville. . 

Henry county. E. M. Hall, Urich. 

Hickory county, H. H. Roge ers, Wheat- 
land. 

Holt county, John U. Crosen, Maitland, 

Howard county, J. L. Lynch, Fayette. 

Howell county, Sam R. Derrick, Bakers- 
field. 

Iron county, J. M Hawkins, Ironton. 

*Jackson county, W. H. Johnson, Inde- 
pendence. 

‘Jasper county, E. B. Denison, Carthage, 

Jefferson county, H. W. McCoy, Hills- 
boro. 

Johnson county, 
rensburg. 

Knox county, J. 7 


Spring- 
D. Crosswhite, Dar- 
Spring- 


C. Ryan, Trenton. 
Charles Burris, 


Jason McElvain, War- 


Magee, Knox City. 


Laclede county, . A. Manning, 
Lebanon, 
Lafayette county, C. A. Phillips, 


Odessa. 
Lawrence 
Marionville. 
Lewis county, Gregory. LaBelle. 
[.incoln county, Bittick, Troy. 
Linn county, D. 4 "Saadedt Meadville. 
Livingston county, J. W. MeCormick, 
Chillicothe. 


county, Jobn Turrentine, 


“ - 


McDonald county, W. E.- Roark, Ander- 
son. 

*Macon county, IF. L. Thompson, Ana 
hel, 


Madison county, W. A. Kinder, Freder 


icktown, 


Maries county, Peter KF. Letterman, 
Vichy. 
Marion county, A. H. Foreman, Han- 
nibal. 


Mercer county, Miss Millicent Griffiths, 
Princeton. 
Miller county, Lee Jordan, Olean. 
Mississippi county, A. D. Simpson, 
Charleston. 
Moniteau 
Clarksburg. 
Monroe county, R. 


county, H. Freudenberger 


S. Nichols, Monroe 


City. 

Montgomery county, E. A. Wise, Wells- 
ville. 

Morgan county, A. F. Kellner, Ver- 
ailles. 


New Madrid county, J. R. Alexander, 
New Madrid. 

Newton county, M. R. Floyd, 

Nodaway county, R. E. McCann, 
ville. 

Oregon county, T. J. McClain, Thayer. 

Osage county, R. H. Bryan, Linn. 

Ozark county, Hiram James, Romance. 

Pemiscot county, Lee W. Rood, Caruth- 
ersville. 

Perry county, 

*Pettis county, George W. 
monte, 

Phelps county, J. 

Pike county, W. J. 
Green. 

Platte county, J. R. Clay, Dearborn. 

Polk county, A. J. Bloomer, Humans- 
ville. 

Pulaski county, L. J. Gladden, De Bruin. 

Putnam county, W. A. Burns, Union- 
ville, 

Ralls county, Jack Briscoe, New Lon- 
don, 

Randolph county, W. O. 
ville. 

Ray county, J. L. 

Reynolds county, 
Redford, 

Ripley county, Mary J. Pratt, Doniphan. 

St. Charles county, L. C. Saeger, St. 
Charles. 

St. Clair county, 
ton City. 

St. Francois county, A. H. 
Run. 

Ste. Genevieve county, T. A. Bryan, Ste. 
Genevieve, 

*St. Louis county, 
ton. 

Saline county, J. S. M. Huff, Nelson. 

Schuyler county, Adda M. Starrett, Lan- 
caster. 

Seotland county, J. O. Boyd, Memphis. 

Scott county, J. H. Goodin, Sikeston. 

Shannon county, Charles E. Pyatt, Sum- 
mersville. 

Shelby county, Ira gn tte Shelbyville. 

Stoddard county, H. Green, Advance. 

Stone county, M. L. Barts, Galena. 

Sullivan county, E. M. Wilson, Milan. 

Taney county, A. J. Hicks, Forsyth. 

Texas county, Gilbert Lay, Licking. 


Neosho. 


Mary- 


Robert Farrar, Farrar. 
Driseoll, La 


lL. Lovelace, St. James. 
Rowley, Bowling 


Doyle, Hunts- 


Coffman, Lawson. 
William Johnson, 


W. J. Wright, Apple- 


Akers, Doe 


R. B. Denny, Allen- 


° Bn aR 


Bercuam’s Pitts will pm el the blues. 


Vernon county, Monte J. Hale, Sheldon. 


Warren county, F. W. Kehr. Marthasville. 
Washington county, John J. Declue, Bel- 


grade, 

Wayne county, J. M. Bowers, Patterson. 

Webster county, George P. Morton, 
Marshfield. 

Worth county, H. N. Stamper, Grant 
City. 

Wright county, T. J. Walker, Norwood. 


—_—— 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Editor, W. 7. MCGUEE. 


The summer school for teachers held at 
Winthrop College under the auspices of 
the state superintendent of education was 
a most striking success. The writer 
knows nothing like it in the history of 
education in the state, and is much in- 
clined to believe that, for a summer school 
for public school teachers provided free by 
the state, there has never been anything 
like it in any state. This is saying a good 
deal, and yet, when we consider that 400 
teachers were gathered together in one 
building for a month under regular college 
rules, taking their meals together in the 
same room three times a day, attending 
classes regularly, and being required to 
render full explanation for each individual 
case of absence or tardiness, that they did 
this and enjoyed it, were charmed by it, 
that all this was provided by the state free 
of charge, except $12 for four weeks’ board 
and laundry,—this, 1 think, warrants the 
statement made above. The school was 
conceived and planned and immediately 
superintended by Mr. McMahan, the state 
superintendent, being assisted by Presi- 
dent D. B. Johnston of Winthrop College. 
The legislature, at its last session, set 
aside $5,000 to be used by the state super 
intendent for the better instruction of the 
teachers. About $2,000 was used for this 
central school. The faculty was chosen in 
the main from the faculties of the various 
colleges in the state. There were four 
representatives of other states, however, 
Professor J. William Pattison of Chicago 
Art Institute, who taught illustrative 
drawing; Dr. H. G. Byers, who took his 
degree recently at Johns Hopkins, and has 
received a call to Washington, professor of 
physics; Dr. Cleveland Abbe of West Mary 
land University, who gave a course in 
physiography; and Professor Wilbur S8. 
Jackman of Chicago normal, who gave one 
week’s course in nature study. Little 
effort was made to get what are known as 
“noted lecturers.” In fact, the ‘“‘lecture”’ 
idea was very much at a discount in the 
minds of those who planned the school, 
Every effort was made to give the teachers 
good practical instruction in the various 
branches of instruction. The usual class 
of “drawing cards” were not prominentls 
in evidence. The only evening lectures of 
a popular character were three by Dr. F. C. 
Woodward of South Carolina College, two 
by Dr. James H. Carlisle of Wofford Col- 
lege, and two by Professor Pattison. The 
other evenings were given up to study and 
to social pleasure. The amount of work 
accomplished in four weeks was really re- 
markable. Students were not permitted 
to take more than three courses, or eigh- 
teen hours a week. Text-books were used 
in all the classes save two. Much library 
and laboratory work was required. Writ- 
ten examinations were held in all the 
courses save such as primary methods and 
nature study. The school was held at 
Winthrop College, almost the ideal place 
for such a school. The dormitory accom- 
modations and the boarding arrangements 
really approached the elegant. The living 
together was no inconsiderable feature of 
the school, as the opportunity for social 
intercourse made the whole occasion one 
long to be remembered. There were gath- 
ered together under one roof, in the words 
of Professor R. Means Davis, than whom 
no one in South Carolina ig more compe 
tent to speak, ‘‘the finest gathering, as far 
as intellect and refinement go, that has 
ever assembled in South Carolina.” se- 
sides this school, Superintendent Mc- 
Mahan is conducting summer normal 
schools of four months’ duration in every 
county in the state. The instructors in 
these were chosen from those in attend- 
ance on the state school. The phenomenal 
success of the great scheme for the im 
provement of the teachers in the schools 
of the state is being everywhere discussed, 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The board of education 
sent one of its members to the meeting 
of the N. E. A. at Los Angeles. BE. E. 
Barthell was the fortunate man. He 
made an excellent report upon his return, 
and the board feels justified in its action. 
There are 15,177 white children in the 
schools, and 11,516 colored. Superin 
tendent H. C. Weber is giving the board 
an energetic, business-like administration. 


PACIFIC STATES, 
MONTANA. 


LIVINGSTON. Elections held in Gal- 
lain and Yellowstone counties have 
resulted in favor of the proposition 
to establish county high schools in 
accordance with the bill of Representative 
Losekamp passed by the legislature last 
winter. The object sought to be attained 
is certainly advantageous, in that it af- 
fords better educational advantages, and 
ought to be adopted by every county in 
the state. The matter will be submitted 
to the voters of Park county for their con- 
sideration, and pending the discussion the 
Enterprise will publish a full text of the 
bill providing for the establishment of 
these educational institutions, to the end 
that the voters may have a full under- 
standing of the plan of establishing and 
maintaining those educational institu- 
tions.— Enterprise. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

HOT SPRINGS. A large and most 
successful teachers’ institute has just 
closed, 150 being enrolled. It was a happy 
thought of the women county superintend- 
ents to unite their funds and forces, and 
by that means secure better instructors, 
and also give the teachers an outing at the 
famous Hot Springs, the Carlsbad of 
America. The county superintendents, 
Mrs. Bertha Y. Thornby, Misses Trissler, 
Bird, Murrin, and Brant, are all young 
women full of enthusiasm and anxious to 
bring their work up to the highest stand- 
ard. They are graduates of a state nor- 
mal school; indeed, nearly all of the 
Dakota teachers are graduates of the sev- 
eral state normal schools. The following 
were the instructors: Superintendent 
Pearse of Omaha, R. Anna Morris, Cleve- 
land, Miss Foster, Sioux City, and Profes- 
sor Kerr, Dakota. Following the close of 
the institute, the State Association con- 
vened at Hot Springs. This brought a 
large excursion from Kastern Dakota 
across the Missouri river. At the close of 
the association the greater number of the 
members made a tour of the Black hills 
region, going to Silvan lake, Harney Peak, 
Custer, Deadwood, Spearfish, Lead City, 
and back to, Hot Springs. This is a trip 
that cannot be surpased in grand natural 
scenery, rich gold mining, or railroad en- 
gineering in any other part of the country. 


YWVISS CONWAY). 





Miss Clara Conway, for so many years of 
Memphis, and one of the most prominent edu- 
cators in the state and South, has disposed of 
her school property and has removed to New 
York city, where she will make her home, 
She is devoting her time to educational lectur- 
ing in institutes, associations, and seminaries, 
for which work she has special adaptation. 
She is not only widely and favorably known, 
but she has a presence and personality which 

makes her talks effective. 


MRS. DAVIS. 

Mrs. Mary R. Davis of Haverhill, who has 
done excellent training school work in Bridge- 
port, Holyoke, and Haverhill, is now devoting 
her time to institute work and authorship. She 
is associate author of a geography that is about 
to be published in New York, and this work 
has taken hertime the past yearand more; but 
this summer she has had all her time in July 
and August employed in summer schools and 
institutes in New England. (Geography is her 
specialty, including therein much of Nature 
Study. Sheis an unqualified success in these 
lines of instruction. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: 27 East 44th Street, 


The New York Training School 
For Modern Language Teachers. 
German, French, Language, Grammar, 
Literature, Phonetics, Methods of Teaching. 
WE USE 
‘*A New Modern Language Series’”’ 
(6 volumes, new), 
just published by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Course begins October 2 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 21st. Fall 
term begins September 14th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 
voic 8. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten ORATORY 
teachers. Cat. free. Sehool of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


? Why did 6 universities in a week EXP to Dr. Curry for 


teachers? Because the School of b Ess | 0 N 


leads all Schools of Oratory 
HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention the Journal of Education, 





BEECHAM'S 
PILLS Bis 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 














HAWAII’S SOCIAL LIFE. 





I do not know that anywhere there is a 
civilized community whose social life is 
more natural and unconventional, with- 
out loss of refinement, than that existing 
in the Hawaiian Islands. There is no aris- 
tocracy, nor any ‘four hundred.” There 
is no social color-line, and no definite so- 
cial lines of any nature. There may be 
said to be loosely defined social sets, but 
there are no lines between them; they 
merge into each other. Edueation, refine- 
ment, polish—these have more to do with 
position than any other circum- 
stances. Wealth has its weight, but has 
hardly come to be regarded as a social cir- 
cumstance, although it is a strong ally 
where the more important qualifications 
exist. Family is an important considera- 
tion. 

There is no color prejudice affecting the 
Hawaiian, the Chinese, or the Japanese; 
or if there is, it is discoverable only in 
marital None of these 
races, if otherwise socially acceptable, are 
barred by color. The Hawaiians, and part 
Hawaiians in particular, are specially in 
demand socially, 

A charm of Hawaiian society is its cos- 
mopolitan quality. Every large social 
gathering has representatives from the 
great world Anglo- 
Saxon, Celt, Seandinavian, Frank, Mongo- 


social 


considerations, 


races—Polynesian, 


lian. 

A large part of the opposition to annexa- 
tion among Hawaiians was due to anxiety 
lest they would be socially prejudiced by 
its consummation. Conscious that both the 
monarchy and the republic fostered their 
social advancement, they were afraid that, 
as a part of the great eager American 
nation, they would be 
until their position should have become in- 
tolerable.—lix-President Sanford B. Dole, 
in Harper's Weekly. 


gradually ignored 





Of good character wanted to learn Telegraphy, 
R. R. Bookkeeping, and Typewriting. This is en- 
dorsed as the most systematic and only perfect 
institution of its kind in the United States. We 
assist all graduates to a position. No vacations. 
We pay teachers a commission of ten dollars for 
every student entering this institution through 
their influence. Write for catalogue, 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 

Oshkosh, Wis. 





For Sale, 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Near Boston, 

Brick house and stable — 25 rooms, steam heat; ten 
miles from Boston — tive minutes from depot; 
ample grounds, high land, fine view. Cost $75.000; 
will sell for $30,600. Owner will take back as large 
mortgage as desired if parties are responsible. 

Address, ** SCHOOL,” 

% Equitable Building, Boston. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso 
eachers anted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





President Charles Kendall Adams 
opens the September Atlantic with a re- 
view of “The Irresistible Tendencies,”’ the 
spirit of the ages, the great movements of 
centuries or generations, which change 
the face of the world. Jane H. Findlater 
discusses “The Seot of Fiction,’ and shows 
in a lively and entertaining sketch how a 
few Scotch characteristies have been taken 

whole nation. Jacob A, 
Genesis of the Gang,” ex- 
which, out of the 


as typical of a 
Riis, in “The 

plains the manner by 
slum and its surroundings, naturally and 
jnevitabls arise the gangs of young 
yuffians and hoodlums in our great cities. 
J. S. Tunison, in “The Book Review, Past 
Present,” describes the various 
methods by which the criticisms of books 
have been put forward in times past and 
are to-day. In “Criticism and the Man,” 
John Burroughs discusses the nature and 
province of criticism. Samuel M. 
Crothers contributes “The Mission of 
Humor.” a delightful paper. In his sketch 
of John Murray Forbes, Edward W. Emer- 
son describes the life and character of a 
typical American, Professor Hugo Mun- 
sterberg, in “The Germans and the Ameri- 
cans,” discusses the personal and national 
differences between America and Ger- 
many. Prince Kropotkin’s contribution is 
filled with startling and memorableevents. 
A remarkable’ series of thrilling and 
world-startling events. In its poetry and 
its shorter articles the Atlantic more than 
maintains its historic reputation. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


and 


Monthly 
very valuable articles, 
“Public Charity and 
Professor F. H. 
gainst 


Appletons’ Popular Science 


for August has 
which 
Vigilance,’ by 
“Recent Legislation 
the Drink Evil,” by Appleton Morgan; 
“Teachers’ School of Science’ (illus- 
trated), Frances Zirngiebel; ‘‘Proper Ob- 
jects of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science,” by Edward 
Orton; ‘‘Race Questions in the Philippine 
Ferdinand Blumentritte; 
Reason?” (illustrated), by 
Edward Thorndike; “The United States 
National Museum,’ by Hon. Charles D. 
Walcott; “Mental Fatigue,” by Professor 


among are: 
Private 
Giddings; 


Islands,” by 
“Do Animals 


M. V. O'Shea; ‘Practical Philanthropy,’ 
by Harriet A. Townsend; ‘‘Herbert Spen- 
cer at Seventy-nine”; Editor’s Table, 


“Science and the State,” “Agriculture and 


National Life’; Scientific Literature; and 
Fragments of Science. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 50 cents. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 

for August contains 
a paper of great Professor A. 
EK. Dolbear, the well-known physicist. It 


—The Coming Age 
interest by 


is entitled “The Kind of Universe We Live 
In,’ and results of discov- 
eries made through the telescope, spectro 
Another feature 
of general interest is Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s comparison of “The Boston of 1828 
and the Boston of To-day.” Dr. Hale has 
recently pastorate of forty 
years over one church in Boston. The 
conversation by James A. Herne, review- 
ing a dramatic career of forty years, must 
interesting to all readers. Other 
leading contributors are Charles Malloy, 
Professor Jean du Buy, Dr. James Hedley, 
Lillian Whiting, and Nina K. Darlington, 


Boston, 


discusses the 
scope, and microscope. 


completed a 


prove 


} 


Among the able and timely articles in 


August number of the Forum are “The 
Civil Service and the Merit System," by 
Secretary Gage; “Liquid Air and Motive 


Power”; ‘Recent Developments — in 


China,” by Oscar P. Austin: “Tariff Ten 
dencies,”’ by T. G. Bowles, England, M, P.: 
“Ultimate World-Polities,” by § KE. 
Moffett; and “Beypt Under Lord 
Cromer,” by Thomas SS. Harrison, U. S. 
consul-general Price, $3.00 a year; sin 
gle copy, 35 cents New York: 111 Fifth 
avenue 

\ boy likes nothing better than to be 
school, it is metimes difficult to find 
kept busy In summer, when there is no 
healthy amusement If a boy is inter 
ested in photography, the “Camera Club,” 
in the Round Table, will tell him how to 
get the best results If he has a taste for 
carpentering and mechanical work, he will 
find Dan Beard’s articl interesting, and 
in every number there are enough good 
stories to keep him out of trouble for a 


few days, at least 


To every one, but especially to those 
limited, the 


journal of 


whose reading time is value of 


an unbiased criticism must be 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


Vol. L.—No. i. 








apparent. Literature is just such a jour- 
nal. Its criticisms of new books are writ- 
ten by men whose opinions are looked up 
to the world over. Its literary news is 
authoritative, and the special articles 
which appear in its columns are from the 
pens of the best-known men of letters in 
this country and England. 


Hamlin Garland, Anthony Hope, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Harold Richard Vynne, 
Anna Robeson Brown, “Josiah Allen's 
Wife,” Clara Morris, Kate Whiting Patch, 
and Anna Farquhar are among the half- 
seore of writers of fiction who contribute 
stories to the August Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Quiver for August; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 

Cassell’s Magazine tor August; 
year. New York. 

Werner's Magazine tor 
year. New York. 
“ The Overland Monthly for August; terms, $1.00 
ayear. San Francisco, 

The Sanitarian tor August; terms, $4.€0 a year. 
New York. 


terms, $1.50 a 


August; terms, $2.00 a 


GLADSTONE’S PERSONAL MAGNET- 


ISM. 





Justin McCarthy, the great Irish nation- 
alist. has written and published a great 
deal about Mr. Gladstone, but nothing 
more charming than a chapter in his re- 
cently-published ‘‘Reminiscences,” which 
gives a fine conception of the attractive- 
ness of the Grand Old Man’s personality. 

“I must say,” writes mr. McCarthy, 
“that Mr. Gladstone has been an exception 
to all that I have known in my experience 
of men, for he grew distinctly handsomer 
as he grew older. At the time when I 
first became familiar with his personal ap- 
pearance there was, except for the won- 
derful eyes, not much in his features to 
distinguish him greatly from other fine 
looking men of about the same age. It 
was in his later days that his face devel- 
oped those noble outlines and his eyes 
showed that penetrating light which fas- 
tened at once the gaze of every observer. 
A stranger, utterly unacquainted with his 
appearance, seeing him for the first time 
among whatever crowd of meh, would be 
sure to rivet his looks upon him, and to 
ask eagerly, ‘Who is that?’ I have seen 
some few, very few men’s faces which had 
something like the same power of com- 
pelling attention. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the great American novelist, was one of 
them. Nobody could come into a crowded 
room where Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
one of the company without instantly 
finding himself attracted by Hawthorne’s 
face, and especially by his eyes, and with- 
out instantly asking who he was. But 
then Hawthorne did not live to anything 
like the age at which Mr. Gladstone's 
presence began to be most impressive, 
striking, and captivating. Crabb Robin- 
son said that Goethe seemed to him an al- 
oppressively handsome man, The 
same thought has occurred to me many 
times, when looking on Mr. Gladstone, 
that he was almost oppressively handsome 
in the that you could not get his 
face out of your mind while he was pres- 
ent. Even in a crowded house of com- 
mons, and when one was sitting on a dis- 
tant bench, one could not escape from the 
fascination of those wonderful eyes. The 
effect seemed to grow more and more with 
his growing vears. I felt the impressive- 
ness of those eyes more when I saw them 
for the last time than I did when I saw 
them for the first time forty years before.” 


most 


sense 


“Tl don't think that Mr. Eatington ever 
declines an invitation to dinner.” 

“Oh, no; he’s a sort of social lion, seek- 
ing what he may devour.’’—Puck. 


AGES 


this spring. 





ever before. 
desire a change. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AND PREM/UMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 


LARKIN SOAP. tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
iS Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 30TH. 





———— 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 135. ] 


INDIANA. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected county superintendents of 


Indiana for four years:— 

Adams county, Irvin Brandyberry, De- 
catur. 

Allen county, F. J. Young, Fort Wayne. 

Bartholomew county, James H. Clark, 
Columbus. 

Benton county, L. A. McKnight, Fowler. 

*Blackford county, Ira P. Nelson, Hart- 
ford City. 

Boone county, Richard H. Harney, Leb- 
anon. 

*Brown 
Nashville. 

Carroll county, Isaac F. Myer, Delphi. 

*Cass county, Robert C. Hillis, Logans- 
port. 

Clarke county, Samuel L. Scott, Charles- 
town, 

*Clay county, James M. Tilley, Brazil. 

Clinton county, James H. Grover, 
Frankfort. 

Crawford county, Charles A. Robinson, 
English. 

Daviess county, 
Washington. 


county, Andrew A. Manuel, 


William A. Wallace, 


Dearborn county, Solomon K. Gold, 
Lawrenceburg. 
Decatur county, Elmer C. Jerman, 


Greensburg. 
De Kalb county, Henry E. Coe, Auburn. 
Delaware county, Charles A. Van Matre, 
Muncie. 
Dubois county, George R. Wilson, Jas- 
per. 
Elkhart 
Goshen. 


county, George W. _ Ellis, 


Fayette county, Calvin Ochiltree, Con- 
nersville. 

Floyd county, Levi H. Scott, New 
Albany. 

Fountain county, Grant Gossett, Cov- 
ington. 

Franklin county, W. H. Senour, Brook- 
ville. 


Fulton William §S. Gibbons, 
Rochester. 

Gibson county, John 
ton. 

Grant 
Marion. 

Greene county, 
Worthington. 

Hamilton 
Noblesville, 

Hancock county, Lee O. 
field. 

Harrison 
don. 

Hendricks county, James D. 
Danville. 

Henry county, William F. 
Castle. 

*Howard county, 
Kokomo. 

Huntington county, Henry D. Shideler 
Huntington. 

Jackson county, J. E. 
town. 

Jasper county, 
Rensselaer. 

Jay county, Lewis Crowe, Portland. 

Jefferson county, George S. Taylor, Mad- 
Ison, 

Jennings county, M. W. Deputy, Vernon, 

Johnson county, J. W. Terman, Frank- 
lin 

**Knox 
cennes., 


county, 
T. Ballard, Prince- 


county, Alexander Thompson, 


7 


Harvey E. Cushman, 


county, Ellis A. Hutchens, 


Harris, Green- 


county, Amzi Weaver, Cory- 


Hostetter, 
Byrket, New 


Elsworth E. Robey, 


Payne, Browns- 


Lewis H. Hamilton, 


county, Peter Phillippe, Vin- 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
Calls for next year are greater than 
Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, OHIO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Kosciusko county, George W. Worley 
Warsaw. 

*La Grange county, H. S. 
Grange. 

Lake county, Frank E. Cooper, Crown 
Point. 

La Porte county, Charles A. Zigler, La 
Porte. 

Lawrence 
Mitchell. 

Madison county, 
Anderson. 

Marion county, William F. Landes, Indi- 


Gilhams, La 


county, William E. Stipp 


Lawrence McTurnan 


anapolis. 

Marshall county, George D. Marks, Ply- 
mouth. 

Martin county, Elijah MaFarland 
Shoals. 


Miami county, Ellis H. Andrews, Peru 

*Monroe county, W. V. Payne, Bloom 
ington. 

Montgomery county, Ward B. Walkup, 
Crawfordsville. 

Morgan county, William O. Baker, Mar 
tinsville. 

*Newton 
Kentland. 

Noble county, Edwin L. Adair, Albion. 

Ohio county, Eugene S. Espey, Rising 
Sun. 

*Orange county, Claude L. 
leans. 

Owen county, Calvin F, McIntosh, Spen- 
cer. 

Parke county, Jesse M. Neet, Rockville. 

Perry county, Logan Esarey, Cannelton. 


county, W. L. Kellenberger, 


Rankin, O1 


*Pike county, John D. Grimes, Sophia. 

Porter county, Arthur A. Hughart, Val 
paraiso, 

Posey county, Charles Greathouse, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Pulaski county, John H. Reddick, Wina- 
mac, 

Putnam 
Greencastle. 


county, Samuel A. Harris, 


Randolph county, Charles W. Paris. 
Farmland, 
Ripley county, Charles S. Royce, Ver- 


sailes. 


Rush county, Abraham L. Gary, Rush 


ville. 

Scott county, Elijah A. Gladden, Seotts 
burg. 

**Shelby county, J. W. Barlow, Shelby 
ville. 

Spencer county, Aquilla C. Huff, Rock 
port. 

*Starke county, George E. Butcher. 
Knox. 


St. Joseph county, William Clem, South 
Bend. 


Steuben county, Homer Dilworth. An 


gola, 

Sullivan county, Richard Park, Sulli 
van, 

Switzerland county, David N. Haydon, 
Vevay. 


*Tippecanoe county, Edward C. Crider. 
Lafavette. 

*Tipton county, L. D. Summers, Tipton 

Union county, C. W. 
Corner, Ohio. 

Vanderburg 
Evansville. 

Vermilion 
rysville, 

Vigo county, Charles F. Grosjean, Terre 
Haute. 

“Wabash county, John W. Lewis. Wa- 
bash. 

*Warren county, William J. 
liamsport. 

Warrick 
Boonville. 

*Washington 
Salem. 

Wayne county, William 
Richmond. 

Wells county, Robert W. Stine. Bluffton. 

White county, Thomas S. Thornburg, 
Monticello. 

*Whitley county, 
Columbia City. 


Osborne, College 


county, James F. Ensle, 


county, Elbert E. Helt, Per- 


sader, Wil- 


county, James R. Wilson, 


county, Joseph C. Bush, 


E. Wineburg, 


George H. Tapy, 


* New, all others re-elected. 
** No election; holdover. 


Manufacturing in the West is in a 
healthy condition. This is exemplified by 
a rather remarkable train sent out re- 
cently by the Sandwich Manufacturing 
Company of Sandwich, Ill. It was made 
up of thirty-nine thirty-foot box cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity, all equipped with 
Westinghouse air brakes and master car 
builder automatic couplers. The shipment, 
consisting of hay loaders, was made over 
the Chicago, Burlington. & Quiney rail- 
_— and was destined to Council Bluffs, 
a. 
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Some New 


JOURNAL 


Books. 


Author. Publisher. 


Price. 
Ransome, Harper & Bros., New York. $3.00 
Warner. +“ eo 66 6 $6 1.50 
Bigelow. oe 6% “ “ 1.25 
Carruth, 7 _ +s 46 1.00 
Briscoe. es te #6 ‘6 of 1.25 
eae “e “ “ee ry 1.00 
Howe. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 75 
Trent. es “6 7. > 66 075 


We rckebach Henry Holt & Co., New York. — 





Dalton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
pine f Werner Schoo! Book Co., Chicago. .50 
Coulter. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.10 
Matthews. “ “6 66 “6 “ 75 
Ware. A. Flanagan, Chicago. .60 
—— “é “ 2 
Conover (Ed.] “ " “6 .25 
Goodridge. * ” - 25 
Steele. $e a 66 WW 
Holland, Ginn & Co , Boston. 80 
Holder, American Book Company, N. Y. —— 
Muller, Longmans, Green, & Co., * 5.00 
Steffens. Fred’k A. Stokes Company, * 1,25 
Shakespeare. Cassell & Co., New York. 10 
Lad a oa) a “ee “ 10 








W. R. EASTMAN. 





New York state owes much of the use- 
fulness and popularity of her uniqueschoo] 
library scheme to W. R. Eastman, the 
state inspector of libraries. He is fully 
equipped for this work, and his whole 
heart is in it. He knows personally every 
librarian in the state and the condition of 
affairs in every library of any moment in 
the state. It is doubtful if any one man 
in the country is doing more for the cause 
of education than Mr. Eastman of Albany, 
who spends no little time in the actual in- 
spection of the workings of each library in 
New York. Thus his thought is upon 
every school in the state, theoretically, 
and upon thousands of teachers actually. 





SERRATE, 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park street, 
Boston, have just ready their Autumn 
Bulletin of New Books and New Editions 
for 1899. Among them are twenty-eight 
volumes of biographies of eminent Ameri- 
can statesmen. The latest of the series 
are “Salmon P. Chase,” by John T. Morse, 
“Charles Sumner,’ by Moorfield Storey, 
and “Charles Francis Adams,” by C. F. 
Adams. Price, per volume, $1.25. Dr. 
Gladden’s “How Much Is Left of the Old 
Doctrines?” is a book adapted to do great 
good. 

THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 

The primary object of this series is to 
furnish books which shall supply a mani- 
fest lack in the equipment of American 
schools to-day. There is a special demand 
for small, inexpensive volumes which 
shall furnish clear, simple, inteliigent 
guidance to a knowledge of the world’s 
masterpieces of art, and to an appreciation 
in some degree of the different styles and 
products of the greatest artists. 

The Riverside Art Series will not con- 
sist of technical handbooks of art, but 
will give such an account of the character- 
istic works of great artists as will enable 
youthful readers to gain some fair con- 
ception of the special pictures brought to 
their attention, and will inspire a love of 
ast. The above are but samples of the 
very admirable series published by this 
great American publishing house. 


MISCELLANY. 
Rudyard Kipling presented Captain 
Robley D. Evans with a set of his works 
and a letter containing these verses: 


Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 
And I do things with a pen, 

But you sit up in a conning tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men. 


Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine, 

But you take care of ten thousand tons, 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style, 
Put you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 
To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I could invent. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect. 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
rcmedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 





“It strikes me, Mr. Brief,’ said Mr. 
Dogway, “that your charge of $750 for this 
opinion is pretty steep.”’ 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Brief. ‘But you 
see, Dogway, when you come and ask me 
for an opinion which violates all my con- 
victions, you’ve got to pay not only for 
your law, but for my conscience.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL rs 


At the End of Your Journey you will find $ 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. . 
Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Standard Bask for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style, It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience ; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 





LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurre. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 


| posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
| clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 


‘* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocrer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 

F.S. H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 

London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 
DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 

By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 828 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; 203 Michigan Ave. 


. — se each ciety a 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 




















sDUCA TION. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


APPLICATION for teachers just as school opens probably come to us more than to all other agen- 
Other mouth of the ¥ oo argh indeed, we fill more places between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15 than in any 
depended on Wel year. That is because school officers have learned that our recommendation may be 
aa sdcameae My € hay ae large a list of teachers that we can usually fill promptly any place for which 
are pretty - Ao ary is o ered at any time during the year; and if the requirements are stated sully, we 
worl Theo ain Lo s€ nd a teacher who fits JUST A teachers now employed in places where we 
tions havin Po es than one hundred sent them entirely by our own choice, diree- 
fact per hate as to us to make the selection ourselves and have the teacher there at a certain time. In 
shali if th ever yet sent a teacher under this kind of a call who has proved a failure, and we never 

1€ utmost Care can prevent it. If you ask what we cannot furnish, we will tell you so ‘OPENS 


but ordinarily we can satisfy you, and if we say a teacher will fit, you are safe in SCHOOL OP NS 


OASINE DOT, FOG AG oi ccc cece eons eden sbteaad CM oicck, sD Ue hn cB hen ee 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Autorun Buiting 


CHICACO, Ill. 
Established in 1884. «Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 











Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. Tuo- Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September i=) il 
Agency now coming in. New Year-Book free. al ’ 
“ Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- | 3878 and 3888 
manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
best schools in the West....... CHICAGU. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FO R E i Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess®s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Uniog Square, New York. 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


o _ ] ® 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 20 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 





105 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapuils. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 





a C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea 

con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual 

The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘neo’ pmert snc 
; WM. O. PRATT, M anager 
TN with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 











sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


REGISTER ’ NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 

NOW p men and women, for present calls. 

® If you must know chances before 

enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at......... .... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








SCVSSSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSSSSSESSSsesessp 
Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers $ 


. in every part of the country. ' 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WwM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F, PEASE. 
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| AKRON, OHIO, 








CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 3 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kel logg S Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Recommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 
Recommends su teachers. Our recommend- H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


ations have weight with school officials. No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “ Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 





Teachers Wante AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


(21st Year,) ST. Louis, Mo. 
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Interior Decoration 
of Schoolhouses. 


Of special 





value to teachers 





interested 


in the 





artistic decoration 
By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their 


Member of Boston School Committee. 


schoolrooms. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Open to bev sexes. yy as the rt nent 








Any Information. eee a 


ADDITION TO PU B LIS H | NG yyYyYyT: NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


43-47 East 30th St., \HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Specia/ 
Course for Su ghey of Music in Public Schools. 


7 COMPANY Es. a * New York @ | Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
e «a O 1ca ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
i Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, 7. 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
o = - + - Boston, Mase. ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishea 
eee for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

J] < | a ul i 4 ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

« ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

oston 


the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., 




































































BBEBBSBEBEBEBB SB G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Have you got to | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamixcnam, Mass. 
mm oy n=) ° ‘or women only. Especial attention is calle 
BRIEF v speak d piece? @ | to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
‘e) Ss — ° gp | osues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
~J . - 
EXTRACTS. x SO, gs Well, we don't know of any kind of * effort,” .rom YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
v2) ~ & => = the schoulboy’s ** recitation’ or the schooigirl’s “ read- e For both sexes For catalogues address the 
© YS Oona = a) Bing. ‘and along through the whole schoo! and college < inal . . A. G BOyDEN, A. M. 
= = S - pt _ oy Lemmas ® career, ote to the “ es ee " at the last Principa a ~ ube 
“ The art of teac h in g = we , > = ** class dinner, hat 18 not provided for among :— ‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL SA LEM, MASS. 
: pithy ae i ae A ny Sy a m = a i (ay Commencement Parts, cluding * etforts’ tor all S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
should have its foundations aS hy oD = ‘ other occasions. $1.50, w Principal, 'W. P. BEOKWwira 
in science.” Co Ss S$ Ny = — =I ol OY © Pros and Con Both sides ot live questic ns | $1.50. e I . DR. 2. ate : 
Sc + NS - & ~ Playable Disas. For schooi and parlor. #15 “4 MAS 
yi | . } TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 
S S.e er sos & we ies, Hens Fire Mite Deiamations, gin, | For both sexes. 
eOnOuOnGnGnQngnge s. SY ww ~ x > = Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests. $1.00, For eatalogues address 
F = Og = Oo “s ~ ; cx Acme Declamation Book. Paper, 20e. Cloth, 50c, CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Princi al. 
- P e < = ‘2. it 7) = od > * Handy Pe ag Speak. 108 po ooparate pone a bie. Le) eee AP P 
“ The individual teacher ty “ss 8 = _ se ail ; a roiaetnaes OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
+ he ort i — .. o ee 3 & = et Oa For both sexes, For catalogues address 
must have part in the con * .2 t& ¢ @ = iu JORN @. THOMPSON, Princ ipal. 
struction of the science Jin 2, WS a w= DOs co e HINDS & NOBLE, ‘a , C—_——— — =a : 
: : ; : S. & = >. se 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute ° We , , % : 
which his art is to have its SSA Ss GF JQ © = e a ee. teaéania bk City » FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
. ” o a oe a — = (> ne ° _ 
foundations. 2S & : NO cy he | OUD LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied : 
@ _rs, § @ ~ > Seeesueeasn #8 G for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
‘i sy YS 8 — > . as —— Address WUNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
eign Oenes eer fo) ya. 6 ee Sg = o 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
— a 3S & Cen & ‘Horace ‘Mana ————— ~- | 
“Obedience to principles ans - " =~ — * i 
f philosophy, though it | ™ SoS F SE x pj the Ed t 
of philosophy, though it be - aA Se oF i: 
hy | Sq § = 2 F ve Educator. 
the best philosophy, is only tB = 3 = wos & 
> Q - a 2 
slavery as long as the teacher Ay x O™N re) fe m By A. EF. WINSHIP. 
; oe eo = On v * Ga = 
who submits to such laws Oo = oS ° Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. SO URNISHING 
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cannot justify these in his 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
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own consciousness.” 














3 Somerset St., 








TO RTRSY 


Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
714-722 Filbert St., . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. “ SSOP tte é pte 
Schools @iimtngm,  Fackson 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. a 


PREPARING TO READ: THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: the ease with which i can be understoed. 


For 





















































Or The Beginning of School Life. ' » JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO., 17 Federal Street. Boston. 
Sg 2 d 1é@ Continents. \ 
By Mary A. Spear, State Normal Schools} p74, Pe fy stea Mats for Slate Drawing ' 
haha ao with over 4 Draw- fore = ee ee res Teachers) | Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 
ings by J. hb. AUGSBURG. Soards, price, sy G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools, ; 
o¥ cents. Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. DESIRING TO TEACH , 
With this book hand no teacher need fail itn d ' a miiesinny 
senaistnd yeuling oleh aaeinenn pucctes, whenever 7 This is age os the host aide to the tenshing of Geog re are 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at raphy ever published. e e ® 
the foundation, and tells just hat preparatio FO ~ E R’ S° # ] O ] M ] 
should be made at home; following this : ith te NATIV E TRE ES ° T istorica ut 1ne anua e 
preparation at school, , —_ 
‘OC AN 1 for Sc Clear Concise. Comprehensive. ° 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. A Study for School and Home. ° Pp 
Common Animal Forms. id L. bf gig plop R. I. Il- | Acknowledged by LEADING DUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
ie Chinsees Gee Beadia, tele Mewared. FTG, OV CON. Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, i 
p am ped TILMAN. . _ a The: or has P an abc rees as he has see . 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. mg i oe pe erent ng ‘con and country. County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 
She gives in this book the outlines of what she has | !t is wholly unlike anything that has ever be fore , ‘ , a ‘ 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each | been published on this subject. ( 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. ' 
os a is in two gt rand in a print, con ; 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. } 
often in their own language; the other in smatier | QUEER QUESTIONS Admirable } 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, And R ly Repli 4.4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the ag » , » esi _— fp , Treaties m:; , > [Jnite 
and additional fac a. These « maine = Dygnjure Xl he ne eady hepiles. Features 5. All Important Preaties etd by the United States. 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 3y S. Grant Oxipnanr. Handsomely 6. Movements toward Confederation. — , 
how they should be handled. bound in cloth. Price. 75 cents. [ 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 
AN) i hy ES] | 
RECREATION QUERIES ; . | es | 
apa : viel SCHOOL - KEEPING: Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
/n United States History, with Answers. Hl To Do | 
By Pror. C. L. Gruser, State Normal ow TO Do It. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, i 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 By Hiram Orcurtr, LL.D. Cloth. Price, a 
cents. 75 cents. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : ; 


203 Michig Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
miei. tance , re eee GRASMVIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell By JAmes F. WILLIS. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval 
F uable to all who have to do with grammati al an: ilysis. Use it, ‘and pupils will soon 


WITH DEBATE. become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 


CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 





Paper, 148 pages. Ta a iee . 
Prive. 15 conte len or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO  : BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street 








